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SUPERSTITION. 


I 


THE MIRACULOUS 


UPERSTITION has ever been a 

strong feature in the religious charac- 
ter of the Belgians, of which the town 
of Halle affords a conspicuous example. 
The Topographical accounts which I 
have seen of this place having been 
written by bigoted Papists, seem to have 
almost lost sight of every topic but one. 
For be it known that Halle has been 
renowned for ages as the favoured resi- 


which is called, by way of eminence, 
the Miraculous Image of our Lady ; and 
is regarded with no less veneration by 
the Flemish Devotees, than was the 
Wooden Image of Pallas, which the 
Trojans firmly believed to have fallen 
down from Heaven. As the Trojans 
reckoned their Capital secure while the 
Palladium remained in the Citadel, so 
the devotees of Halle regard the Miracu- 
lous Image of their Goddess as the 
Palladium of their town. And as the 
representative of the ‘T'ritonian Goddess 
is said to have emitted flames of fire from 
her eye-balls, on being conveyed by the 
Sacrilegious hands of Diomedes and 
Ulysses into the Grecian camp, so the 
Image of our Lady at Halle is reported 
to have shed copious floods of tears on 
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dence of an image of the Virgin Mary, 


the introduction of the Lutheran Heresy 
Into Belgium. There is no place in the gested by a review of the characters of 


IMAGE AT HALLE. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


Netherlands which has been so much 
frequenied by Pilgrims as Halle. So- 
vereign Princes, in former days, used to 
vie with each other in the value and 
splendour of their offerings to the Mi- 
raculous Image; nor has the shrine of 
Our Lady been more indebted to any 
royal devotees than to Albert and Isabella, 
who governed the Spanish Low Coun- 
tries during the early part of the seven- 
teenth century with distinguished equity 
and benevolence. Those excellent 
Sovereigns, who gave implicit credit to 
all the traditionary legends of monks and 
hermits, and who devoutly swallowed 
all the wonders that had been ascribed to 
the Image at Halle, were fully persuaded. 
that the patronage of the Holy Virgin 
was the surest guarantee of what they 
had most sincerely at heart, the prosperity 
and glory of their country; and they 
dedicated much of their time to the 
worship of her Image at Halle. In the 
study of human nature we sometimes 
meet with strange anomalies; and the 
Historian, in the delineation of character, 
has often to record inconsistencies that 
excite the pity ofa rational Christian, 
while they draw a smile from the Philoso- 
pher, or a sneer of contempt from the 
Infidel. This remark hath been sug 


Albert and Isabella, in whom the 
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wherein he gravely admits the truth of 
all the wonderful works which had been 


ascribed to the Image of the Queen of 
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weakest superstition was united with 
mental vigour and firmness in the gov- 
ernment of their subjects, and with per- 
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severing application to business. It has 
been remarked by a sensible and well- 
informed Writer*, that “much of the 
superstition of the Catholic provinces 
may justly be traced back to the reign of 
Albert and Isabella ;” and yet they were 
the munificent patrons of Genius and 
Learning. And in no era of the history 
of that country did the Arts and Sciences 
flourish with more lustre than during 
their mild and auspicious sway: the 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, were eminently protected and 
encouraged by them. 


“‘ Then Sculpture and her sister Art revive, 

Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live: 

With sweeter notes each rising temple rung.” 
Porer’s Essay on Criticism. 


The celebrated Justus Lipsius, whose 
name shines with such splendour in the 
annals of Classical and Critical Learn- 
ing, washonoured with peculiar marks 
of their favour ; and their admiration of 
that great Scholar was, no doubt, heigh- 
tened by his coming forward as the 
champion of the Miraculons Image of 
Our Lady at Halle. Lipsius, whether 
from the same superstitious weakness 
which characterized his Sovereigns, or 
(which is more probable, from the gen- 
eral course of his life, as related by 
Bayle and others) from courtly adulation, 
and a thirst of popular applause, publish- 
ed a Book, entitled Hallensis Virgo, 


Heaven ; a Book, which a Topographer 
of Halle with no less gravity asserts, the 
Heretics have never been able to con- 
fute. Ifany reader will take the trouble 
of consulting Bayle’s Life of Lipsius, I 
am inclined to think he will rise from the 
perusal of it with a strong suspicion that 
Lipsius must have been laughing in his 
sleeve while he was descanting on the 
praises of his Goddess, as hie styles her 
in a Copy of Verses which he presented 
to heron the consecration of. a Silver 
Pen which he suspended before her altar. 

The Miraculous Image of Our Lady 
is preserved in one of the chapels of the 
parish church of St. Martin ; and the 
Anniversary of the Kene-Masse, or, as 
we should term it, of the Wake Sunday, 
is a greatday at Halle. On that day 
the Image of the Virgin is carried about 
the town in solemn procession, attended 
by the magistrates, and by deputies from 
twelve neighbouring cities and towns, 
amidst a vast concourse of people. I 
have never witnessed a procession at a 
Kene-Masse without thinking of the 
learned Dr. Middleton’s comparison be- 
tween Rome Pagan and Rome Papal, 
together with the following lines from 
Pope’s Dunciad : 


“See Peter's Keys some christend Jove 
adorn, 

And Pan to Moses lends his Pagan horn ; 

See graceless Venus to a virgin turn’d, 

Or Phidias broken, and Apelles burn’d.” 








PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


POETICAL STYLE OF LORD BYRON. 
i | AM surprised, that amidst all the dif- 
ferent attempts made to classify the 
snius of Lord Byron, he has never 
Seen compared with Dante. Both po- 
ets ess the same intensity of passion 
and force of thought, the same neglect 
of grace, the same reiteration of stroke 
upon stroke, which produces in the ag- 
gregate, the effect of sublimity ; and the 


* Shaw’s Sketches ofthe History of the 
Austrian Netherlands, 





same power of conveying all that is hor- 
rible and grand, through the medium of 
emotion, rather than of description. 
That singular fragment called Darkness, 
though without any adequate object in 
view, which could justify it as a compo- 
sition, contains, nevertheless, more con- 
vincing proofs of this affinity between 
them, than any other of Lord Byrons 
sketches. So far as it goes, it may 
match with many passages of the In- 
ferno, in terrific fancy, and in the pow- 
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er of extracting poetical results from 
philosophical causes. With all its faults, 
I consider it the finest specimen we have 
hitherto had, of his Lordship’s abilities, 

One may clearly perceive, in the suc- 
cessive publications of this noble author, 
the gradual improvement of his poetical 
faculties, as time and experience contri- 
buted to mature them. ay, one might 
even imagine such an improvement visi- 
ble in the latter passages of his first Childe 
Harold, as compared with its commence- 
ment, But I regret to say, that neither 
practice nor precept has produced any 
refinement in his style ; on the contrary, 
this has sensibly deteriorated. If poetry 
be the perfection of thought and lan- 
guage, and if language be the vehicle for 
conveying thought, both these qualities, 
and with them poetry itself, are injured 
by carelessness of diction. But as other 
critics have sufficiently animadverted on 
the broader features of his writings, the 
plot, the sentiments, and the characters ; 
and as they have almost totally neglected 
that sort of verbal criticism, which,though 
minute, is not therefore unimportant, and 
which every critic, from Longinus down 
to Blair, has conceived necessary, I shall 
confine myself, almost exclusively, both 
in this and subsequent essays, to the con- 
sideration of style. 

So far, then, as style, by the glowing 


combination of words, by the nervous: 


terseness of sentences, by harmony, by 
adequacy, and by magnificence, consti- 
tutes an essential part of good writing, 
so far Lord Byron fails. Almost every 
lnpurity and inaccuracy of diction,which 
had gradually been weeded from our 
language during, the last century, we find 
again springing up in his works, I will 
take a passage at random. 


‘* Ist not enough, unhappy thing, to know 
Thou art ? Is this a boon so kindly given, 
That being, thou would be again, and go 
Thou knowest not, reck’st not to what region,so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies? 
Still wilt thou dream on futare joy and woe? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies. 
That little urn saith more than thousand 

. homilies, 


Here some of the pauses are placed 
too near the beginning or ending of suc- 
cessive lines, Is’t is a most ungraceful 
abbreviation—saith, though perhaps in 
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the present instance appropriate, is quaint 

—so is too weak a word for a termina- 

tion—and homilies has neither rhyme 

nor accent to recommend it. ‘Tbis is 

even a favorable specimen; but o 

any where, and the same faults still ap- 

pear. 

* J’ve scaped a bloodier hour than this.” **Now 
peril’ s past.” 

** And fire unquenched, unquenchable--- 
around, within thy heart shall dawell.’’ 


Epithets, those vigorous auxiliaries of 
poetry, are but thinly scattered through 
is poems, whose natural dryness and 
austerity want the relief of such orna- 
ments. ‘The following beautiful simile 
in the Childe Harold, starts out of the 
gloomy canvas with all the grace of con- 
trast. Speaking of the Spanish Heroines, 
who, though they fought for their coun- 
try, were not the less gentle and be- 
witching, 
“’Tis but the tend:r_fierceness of the dove, 
Pecking the hand that hovers o’er her mate.” 


T shall now quote a stanza for the pur- 
pose of proving, that this author does not 
fail in elegance or correctness, fram mere 
inability ; and, that his thoughts, so far 
from being enfeebled, are much strength- 
ened by these qualities. 


“Tis an old lesson ; Time approves it true, 
And those who know it best, deplore it most. 
When all is won that all desire to woo, 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost. 
Youth wasted, mind degraded, honor lost ; 
These are thy fruits, successful Passion, these! 
If, kindly cruel, early hope is crost, 

Still to the last it rankles, a disease, 


Not to be cured when Love itself forgets to 
please.” 


On the whole, I would say, that Lord 
Byron displays in his performances, the 
mind of a great poet, but denies himself 
the benefit which he might derive from 
the art of poetry. From this art he bor- 
rows nothing but its metre. He does 
not adorn or refine, or elevate that me- 
tre. He depends too much upon the 
strength of his conceptiou, or upon the 
profundity of his emotion, and does not 
sufficiently consider, that a strong idea 
may be still strengthened, and a beauti- 
ful one made still more beautiful, by the 
language in which it is couched. Had 
he, for instance, told us, that the dove 
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344 Otto Von Kotzebue's Voyage round the World. 


sed both tenderness and fierceness, 
instead of a “tender fierceness,” the 
thought would still have remained the 
same, but would assuredly have lost all 
its poetical value. To conclude, I must 
assert, after a sedulous and candid ex- 
amination of his writings, that he has not 
yet produced any which do justice to his 


[vou 2 


own genius; but that if he would select 
some subject of popular and permanent 
interest and not unsuitable to his own 
peculiar genius, he might, by superad- 
ding the elegance and purity of modern 
diction, to the force and freedom of an- 
cient thought, execute a work, which 
“ posterity would not willingly let die.” 








OTTO VON KOTZEBUE’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


I 
From the Literary Gazette. 


Extract frem the Journal of the 
circumnavigater Otto Von Kot- 
xebue, sent to his Father.---Com- 
municated by the latter. 


Talcagnano, 3d of March, 1816, 
( Continued. ) 


| eae this place I directed my course 
to Easter Island, and arrived on the 
28th in Cook’s Bay. ‘Two boats rowed 
to meet us, each of which had in it only 
two Islanders, and could contain no 


not stir from the shore, many went up to 
the knee in the water, and many more 
swam round our boats. At last one 
among them tried to drive the others 
away on the one side, but they rushed 
forward in crowas to the other, dancing, 
screaining, and throwing their bodies 
into all manner of contortions. Schisch- 
mareft, who had never been before 
among the Savages, was almost out of 
his wits with astonishment, and at last 


more; a third was fishing at the end of began to think that they were not men 


the Bay. I was surprised at seeing 
three boats, as La Peyrouse had found 
there only three in all, and thought that 
the inhabitants would soon be without 
any boats for want of wood. Those 
which we saw perfectly agreed with La 
Peyrouse’s description, and were put 
together of little pieces of wood. The 
savages did not venture to come close to 
the ship, but remained at a little distance, 
showed us fruit, spoke very loud, and 
rowed in alittle while again to shore. 
Lieutenant Schischmareff sought, and 
soon found a good anchoring place. 
While he was taking soundings, a great 
many Islanders kept swimming around, 
who gave him fruit for pieces of iron 
hoops. I myself with seventeen men 
resolved to go on shore in the long-boat. 
About a thousand Savages seemed to be 
Waiting with impatience on the beach for 
our landing; they danced, screamed, 
and twisted their bodies in the strangest 
manner. As their number was so very 
great, and they had crowded altogether 
in one place, I judged it proper not to 
leave the boats till they had retired from 
the beach; but to induce them to do 
that was not very easy, They seemed 
to understand my signs very well, but 
their curiosity was too great, they would 


but monkies. 

I retired with my boats from the shore, 
hoping that the Islanders would be less 
importunate, and many swam after us to 
exchange fruit for iron. While I was 
distributing some presents among them, 
we were saluted from the shore witha 
shower of stones. Now I had a few 
musket-shots fired over their heads. This 
had someeffect on them, and they directly 
left the beach, and we landed without 
difficulty, but we got immediately among 
such a multitude, that in case of an attack, 
we should have been in great danger; 
even the retreat would have been difficult, 
as the boats stood in the surf, and it 
would have been hardly possible to reach 
them. I could not venture farther into 
the country, but looked directly for the 
curious statues which distinguished this 
island, and which from the description 
must be near the place where I was: but 
I discovered only the ruins of one of 
them, with its pedestal, which is not 
damaged ; all the others seem to have 
been totally destroyed, for I was on the 
very spot where the largest formerly 
stood. It was not till we sailed round 
the South point that we discovered some 
statues of no great height. God knows 
whether the Europeans or the Islanders 
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themselves ed this feat. I suspect 
the Europeans; for what else can have 
excited the distrust of the Savages, who 
received La Peyrouse with the greatest 
friendship? In general, these Savages 
are of a middle stature, well shaped, and 
of acopper colour, but some of them are 
tolerably white; all are tattooed, but a 
few only over the whole body. Many 
had painted their faces in a frightful 
manner with a red and white; among 
those who were not painted we discov- 
ered some not unpleasing countenances. 
The few women who shewed themselves 
were old and ugly. ‘To judge from the 
cheerfulness of the Savages, they were 
very well satisfied with their situation. 
Of provisions, they seem to have no 
want. They brought us a great quantity 
of banians, yams, and potatoes, sugar- 
cane, &c, Their fields,covered with the 
most beautiful verdure, are regularly 
divided into squares, which afford the 
eye a very pleasing prospect. ‘The seeds 
which La Peyrouse distributed there 
have probably not succeeded, for we 
saw 0 fruit of them, nor any sheep, nor 
pigs, which ought to have increased very 
much. Poultry they seem not to have 
in much abundance, for they brought 
only one fowl! for sale. ‘Their habita- 
tions are just as La Peyrouse describes 
them, ‘lhe long house which is marked 
upon his map stands still on the same 
scite, as does also the stone hut on the 
shore. As we retired to our boat a 
great many people collected on the shore, 
and their cries were dreadful. As we 
retired they again threw many stones at 
us, we could not therefore expect any 
better treatment the next day, and ac- 
cordingly set sail immediately. 

The voyage from Cronstadt to Chili 
had lasted longer than had been calcu- 
lated, and therefore there remained not 
so much time for the researches in the 
South Sea. I found myself obliged to 
shorten the plan, and directed my course 
directly to the Islands discovered by 
Schouten and Lemaire. The nights 
Were very warm, for which reason we 
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all slept on deck. On the night of the 
10th of April, I was visited by an un- 
expected guest: J felt something move 
a little under my quilt; just awaking 
from a sound sleep, I stretched . forth 
my hand, much alarmed, to catch 
it. I felt something cold and alive; by 
the light of the moon I saw it tobe a 
flying-fish, and Lam probably the only 

rson who ever caught a fish in bed, 

On the 13th of April, I was on the 
very same spot on which Arrowsmith’s 
map marks the island of St. Pablo, but I 
had not the slightest sign of being near 
land. On the 15th, we had a high 
wind, accomparied with a heavy shower 
of rain, the sky was very black, and it 
lightened all around; but suspecting 
land to be near, | would not venture to 
continue my course in this dark night,but 
tacked. On the 16th, the man at the 
mast-head suddenly called out “land.” 
This word made me start, as I did not 
expect land in this longitude, and con- 
sequently the hope of making a new 
discovery flashed across my mind. It 
was asmall and very low Island, which 
one could see from the mast-head at the 
distance of ten leagues at most, of a 
pleasing appearance, in some places 
thickly covered with weod,and surround- 
ed with coral reefs, on which the surf 
broke violeutly; in the middle of the 
island is a little lake. ‘To land was too 
dangerous; we did not discover the 
slightest sign of inhabitants, nor any 
cocoa-trees. From the description, this 
island is something like the Dogs Island; 
but this proves little, as ai] coral islands 
resemble each other. Besides, there is 
a difference in the latitude of 21°. This 
discovery may therefore be a uew one. 
Hewever I have called this island the 
Doubtful Island, and leave others te 
ascertain the fact hereafter. I next di- 
rected my course to the West, but lay- 
toin the night, which is to be recom- 
mended to every navigator in these 
parts, as otherwise the reefs of this 
island are scarcely to be avoided. 


To be continued. 
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ANTHROPOPHAGI, OR MAN EATERS,* 
From the Monthly Magazine. ; 


SIR, 
OTWITHSTANDING the bles- 
sings of civilization are daily ex- 
tending themselves into countries for- 
merly unknown, still there is too much 
reason to think, that the horrible custom 
which I am going to mention is prac- 
tised by various tribes inhabiting the 
internal parts of Africa and America. 
It is a gratifying reflection, however, 
that feeding on human flesh does not 
exist in any country where the clouds 
of barbarism and ignorance have been 
dispelled ; and we may look forward with 
confidence to the time, when the prac- 
tice will be recollected with disgust and 
horror by the very people that now fol- 
low it. 

Setting aside the fictions of the heathen 
mythologists, tradition informs us of 
many nations with whom the banquet of 
human flesh was customary. The Me- 
lanchlenian,§ Massagetian, and Esse- 
donian Scythians, all followed it. 

The Massagete were accustomed to 
kill their old people, anda number of 
cattle in honor of the occasion, with 
which they made a feast; as this was con- 
sidered by them the most happy death, 
and those were esteemed damned who 
died merely of sickness.t 

When any of the tssedones|| lost his 
father, the relations used to bring a 
number of cattle, which, having killed 
and cut in pieces, with the dead body, 
they mixed all together, and served it 
up at a feast; the head of the deceased 
was however preserved, cleansed, and 
set in gold; and every year solemn 
sacrifices offered up to it. 

Different authors have also mentioned 
Scythians, inhabiting the coast of the 
Euxine Sea, who cut the throats of all 
strangers found amongst them, fed upon 
their flesh, and made pots and drinking- 
vessels of their sculls, when dried. 

Amongst the Padwzi of India—when 





* ——————- Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthrepophagi.—— _ Shak, 

§ Melanchleni omnes indumenta nigra gerunt, 
unde et cognomen habent, qui soliex his humana 
carne rescuntur, institutis Seythecis utentes.—Her- 
odot, lib. iv. 107. asl 

+ Lib. i. 216, a ll Lib. lV. 26, 

t Strabo, lib. vii, 298. 





any one fell sick, he was immédiately 
sacrificed ; or, ifhe reached an advanced 
age, he experienced the same fate,t— 
Herrera mentions that there were great 
markets in China, furnished wholly with 
human flesh, for the better sort of people, 

In every part of the new world, it 
appears, there were people to whom the 
practice was familiar; and I am afraid 
itis not yet wholly neglected. Cortes 
mentions that his Indian auxiliaries, at 
the siege of Mexico in 1521, had one 
means of subsistence more than the Spa- 
niards, viz. they fed upon the Mexicans 
they killed in battle. B. Diaz confirms 
his relation, adding, that the Indians, 
when they returned from Mexico to 
their own country, carried with them 
large quantities of the flesh of the Mexi- 
cans, salted or dried, as a most accept- 
able present to their friends, that they 
might have the pleasure of feeding upon 
the bodies of their enemies in their festi- 
vals—During the same siege the Mexi- 
cans devoured with greediness the Spa- 
niards and Tlascalans, whom they took 
prisoners.t ‘The natives of the Carib- 
bean Islands were cannibals; and the 
Caribs of the Main Land were seen, in 
1764, to eat the flesh of the Maroons 
that had revolted against the Dutch, in 
their settlements on the Berbice; they 
are also reported to have made eunuchs 
of their children, in order to fatten and 
eat them. 

Iv numbers of the American tribes it 
is the custom to devour their prisoners 
of war, after submitting them to the 
most exquisite tortures which savage 
enthusiasm can invent. A scaffold is 
erected, and the prisonef tied to the 
stake; where he sings his own death- 
song, and prepares for the tortures. 
They begin at the extremity of his body, 
and gradually approach the more vital 
parts ; one plucks out his nails by the 
roots; another, with his teeth, tears off 
the flesh from his fingers ; a third thrusts 
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+; Ideoque eum hae de éausa, tum quia omnes qui 
in moreum incidunt, necantur, non multi sane eorum 
ad seneetutem perveniunt.—Herodot. lib, ii. 99. 

¢ Cort. Relat, 176; Bern, Diaz de Castillo Con- 
qust, de la N. Espagna, p.156 and 157; and Rabert- 
son’s America, p. 463 and 495, vol. i. 
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his finger, already mangled, into the 


bow! of a pipe, and smokes it like to- 
bacco: others pound his toes and fingers 
between two stones ; and, in short, every 
invention to torture they can think of is 
made use of—till nature sinks under the 
accumulated sufferings, or one of the 
chiefs, whether out of compassion or 
tired ofcruelty puts an end to his life 
with a clab or a dagger. The body is 
then put into the kettle, and succeeded 
by a repast as barbarous as the preceding 
treatment.* 

This is more especially the custom 
with the North Americans ; their south- 
ern neighbours gratify their vengeance 
ina manner somewhat different. M.de 
Lery, and Stadius, a German officer, 
who was in captivity amongst the 'Tou- 
pinambos for nine years, narrate that 
they fed upon the bodies of their pri- 
soners under the most horrid circum- 
stances; and the latter escaped the same 
fate by extraordinary courage and ad- 
dress. According to them, their pri- 
soners are caressed, and some beautiful 


young woman appointed to solace them; 


and every artifice made use of to attach 
the captives to life-—whilst, at the same 
time, their doom is unalterably fixed ; 
and of course their minds, from being 
exalted with the hope of mercy, feel a 
corresponding depression when they dis- 
cover itis not to be extended to them : 
and it is for this cruel purpose that it is 
supposed to be done. On an appointed 
day the tribe assembles ;_ the prisoner is 
brought forth with great solemnity, and 
dispatched with a single blow: as soon 
as he falls, the women seize the body, 
and dress it for the feast. Their chil- 
dren are besmeared with the blood, in 
order to kindle a hatred of their enemies; 
and all feed, with barbarous exultation, 
upon the flesh of the victim.t The vir- 
tues by which the Toupisambos believe 
they deserved Paradise were revenge, 
and eating abundance of their enemies. 
Some of the Brasilians and Chilese are 
said to be anthropophagi ; and to devour 
the bleeding hearts of their enemies, and 
the hones of their children. 

De la Vega mentions a people of 
Peru, who were accustomed to fatten 


am Meiners on the Flexibility and Inflexibility of the 
“rent races of Mankind : and Guthrie’s Geography 
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and eat the children of their female 
captives, whom they kept as concubines 
for that purpose ; and who, when they 
had done child-bearing, were also killed 
and eaten. In smany parts of America 
where the practice has been abolished, 
it appears to have been so well known 
in former'times, that it has entered into 
the idiom of the language. ‘The Iro- 
quois, when they express a resolution of 
going to war with an enemy, say, ‘* Let 
us go and eat that nation :” and, if they 
solicit assistance from any other tribe; 
they invite it to “eat broth made of the 
flesh of their enemies.”* The same fell 
practices are expressed in their war- 
song—‘ I goto war to revenge the death 
of my brothers ; I shall kill; I shall ex- 
terminate ; I shall burn my enemies; I 
shall bring away slaves; I shail devour 
their heart, dry their flesh, drink their 
blood: Ishall tear off their scalps, and 
make cups of their sculls.’’+ 

The inhabitants of New Zealand eat 
the bodies of their enemies; but, it 
would appear, from absolute necessity— 
on account of their want of the necessa- 
ries of life. ‘The natives of Feejee are 
also said to be anthropophagi. 

‘The food of the inhabitants of Anriko 
in Africa, is said to be human flesh; and 
human bodies are hung up for sale in 
their shambles ;—conceiving that they 
have an absolute right to dispose of their 
slaves at pleasure, their prisoners of war 
are fatted, killed, and either eaten or 
sold to butchers. It is also said that 
discontented slaves offer themselves for 
food to their masters ; and that persons 
of the nearest relation feed upon each 
other without the least horror, They 
have no graves for the dead—who are 
devoured as soon as they have expired. 

The Giagas, a tribe of savages, in the 
kingdom of Congo, according to Ca- 
vazzi, whose account is almost incredi- 
bie, feed on human flesh under the mcst 
shocking circumstances. Some of the 
Jaga princes take pleasure in eating 
young women ; and a princess is said to 
have been so fond of her gallants, that 


she ate them successively. Five or six 
* Robertson's America, vol. ii. p. 159, 


+ Robertson’s America, vol. ii. p. 462; and Bossu’s 
Travels through Louisiana, vol. i, p. 101, 


t Hawkesworth’s Voyages, vol. ii. and ii. 
§ Rees’ Cyclopedia, art. Anriko, and art. Jagas, 
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strong men will at once destroy and 
share a captive, by tearing him in pieces. 

South-west of Sennaar are said to be 
many tribes of negroes, feeders on human 
flesh. The inhabitants of Mumbos, a 
country north-west of Mocaranga, are 
said to devour their captives and slaves. 

Mr. Marsden* writes, that the Battas, 
a people of Sumatra, eat human flesh ; 
but not because there is a scarcity of 
food, or asa gluttonous repast—but in 
order to shew their detestation of crimes 
by an ignominious punishment, and as 
a revenge upon their enemies ;—the ob- 
jects of it are prisoners of war, and 
offenders condemned for capital crimes. 
When sentence is pronounced, the victim 
ts tied to astake ; and when mortally 


* History of Sumatra. 


[ vor. @ 


wounded, by lances thrown at him by 
the assembled multitude, they r 1 here 
him asin a rage, cut pieces i the 
body, dip them in a dish, previously 


prepared of salt and lemon-juice, broil 


them slightly, and then swallow the 
morsels with a barbarous enthusiasm; 
in some instances they tear the flesh 
from the carcase with their mouths. It 
is said by some authors that they do not 
eat the bodies of their enemies slain in 
battle ; but, though it be not a general, 
yet it is an occasional, practice, 

There are also many other nations 
who, although they do not eat human 
flesh indiscriminately, yet devour de- 
tached parts of the body without the 
least disgust. Puios, 

Aug. 4, 1817. 








From the Literary Gazette. 
LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


LETTER VY. 


AS you might easily have foreseen, 
from the tenor of a former letter, I 
was not very likely to succeed as a gov- 
erness. I therefore relinquished the 
project, and waited on the lady who had 
romised to make me her Amanuensis. 
She received me with abundant civility, 
instituted me on the spot, and introduced 
me in the evening to a literary party. 
These, it seems, are a select few, who 
meet once or twice a week for the pur- 
pose of giving and receiving wisdom, of 
bartering an apologue for an anecdote, 
doling out sententiousness by retail, and, 
in short, transacting a regular commerce 
of small wit. ‘They consist of certain 
ladies and gentlemen, who have the hap- 
iness, as they themselves say, to be neg- 
ted by the public; and who despise 
the public heartily, and write for it daily. 
They therefore find a prodigious com- 
fort in collecting together, and praising 
each other, since the community will not 
do so for them. And truly, any one 
who heard them would imagine, that a 
congress of wits was then and there hol- 
den, in formal deputation from the four 
corners of the globe. F 
At first, a serious obstacle presented 
itself against my admission into this so- 
ciety ; as none but those who had al- 
ready written something, were eligible. 


Fortunately, however, I recollected that 
I once composed an additional verse to 
Lullaby, so was introduced, in due form, 
as alady, “ who had kindly benefited 
the commonwealth of letters.” 

“ We congratulate ourselves on soval- 
uable a member,” said a pale gentleman, 
“for in Cato’s judgment, a verse, a line 
of true simplicity, is worth a whole 
Childe Haroldry of fustian.” 

The room was in raptures at this par- 
ody. “ Did you hear that? note that ‘” 
echoed every where; and every one 
took outa tablet. This is rather an aw- 
ful affair, thought I ; and what a flow 
of soul must needs ensue, when people 
are talking for immortality ! 

“ As you are about entering upon a 
literary life,” continued the pale gentle- 
man, “ allow me, Madam, to obtrude a 
few admonitory observations ; for though 
some men are born with a desire to mind 
their own business, all men are born with 
a fondness for interfering with the affairs 
of others.” 

Tablets and exclamations were now 
at work again. 

“If your object in writing is present 
notoriety, you must knock at the pub- 
lic brains with a quarto, for they are 
never at home to the gentle tap of an 
octavo. Notes, wide lines, and @ 
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Thames of margin, will soon swell up 
the frog to a sufficient bull, In poetry, 


you must either invent a new measure, 
or revive an old one ; you must write 
with diluted ink, and eke out a thought 
to three pages ; and, above all, must be 
sedulous to bring adjectives and sub- 
stantives together, which, having never 
been so close before, naturally stare in 
astonishment at finding themselves side 
by side. For this purpose, a calida 
junctura between obsolete and new- 
made words, is the surest and easiest re- 
source. 

“ But if plain prose be your object, 
you must not write a condensed style, 


but contrive to make every sentence a ph 


labyrinth of parentheses, hypotheses, and 
repetitions. 
fashion to write as if you were speaking, 
and to speak as if you were writing. 

“ Then as for the subject, there is 


nothing so lucrative as novels or travels. gen 


Happy are those authors, who feel a de- 
sire to see a thousand miles. » They set 
offsome fine morning with a portman- 
teau, take a tour through France and 
the Netherlands, then publish, and out 
of the profits afford themselves a trunk 
for their next excursion. To conclude, 
nobody now will allow genius out of a 
certain circle, and public taste is as fluc- 
tuating as the Ocean. Nothing floats 
upon its surface but trifles, and the light- 
ness of a production may always be 
known by its buoyaney.” 

Thave not interrupted my detail 
this harangue, with a list of the m 
tured eulogies that its several passages 
received, but when the speaker had end- 
ed, an old cynical gentleman took up 
the subject. 
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In a word, it is now the fy any former. 
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“Tam far from being of opinion,” 
said he, ‘either that the publie taste, 
generally speaking, is vitiated, -or that 
there is ‘an insensibility to talent among 
us. On:the contrary, we run rather into 
the oppositeextreme, and hold up indif- 
ferent writers, as prodigies of wit. For- 
merly, sevenor eight geniuses in a cen- 
tury, were thought sufficient ; but now 
man, woman and child, all have geni 
We are not content witha Pleiades; we 


must create a galaxy. And, indeed, im 


my judgment, tms sity is not 
wilican pili reason J hae thong we do 
not, perhaps, possess any one star of the 
first magnitude, yet our! literary hemis- 
ere is illuminated: by so glorious a 
cluster pf smaller lights, that we may:de- 
mer. age to compare with the 
present in collective brillianey.” 

: By Jupiter, Sir, you are’a satellite 


on this occasion ;” observed the pale’ 


tleman, and the company laughed 
and recorded. ner Hs 


The remainder of the conversation’ 
was conducted in a similar manner, bat’ 


with frequent pauses ; because as all 
were determined not to‘commit them- 
selves by talking plain sense, ‘silence, 
portentous of epigram, was often the 
consequence, 

At length I left them, and returned 
home, with the full conviction, that a 
party specifically meeting to talk, is the 
‘most silent assembly in nature; that 
nothing can be more dull than a firm 
resolution to be witty, and nothing so 
little conducive to knowledge, as a pre- 
meditated conversation for the purpose 
of imparting it. .Adieu. 








From the Literary Gazette. 


CN TASTE IN FEMALE DRESS. 


“Dress is the natural finish of beauty. Without 


dress, a handsome woman is a gem, but a gem that is 
Hot set,” 


I AM an old man now, Mr. Editor; 
but i have loved the ladies dearly all 
the days of my life; and, though ‘“ the 
high blood” ‘no longer runs “frolic 
through my veins”——though the frost of 
age has “silvered o’er my head”—my 
21 Arnexeum. Vol. 2. 


attachment tothe better sex remains pure 
and undiminished, and, thank heaven, 
my perception of physical and moral 
beauty is still in its meridian of power. 
I look back upon the years of my youth 
—upon the prime of my manhood— 
when the loveliest and the best of women 
was the solace of my heart, with a dear, 
a soothing delight, which the wealth of 
worlds could not purchase. 
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Sixty-five years have not rolled re- 
gardless over my head. Within that 
ea little eternity in prospective, 

ut scarcely more than a point in the 
past—many are the changes of the times, 
and of manners, that I have observed. 
Connected, in some measure, ‘with my 
naturally invincible admiration of the 
sex, hasbeen an attention to their various 
styles of personal decoration ; and though, 
in some respects, I entertain a perfectly 
philosophical contempt of dress, I will 
not shrink from the avowal, that, in the 
contemplation of a beautiful woman, ele- 
gantly and tastefully attired, I have, at 
ail times, enjoyed a pleasure of no vulgar 
cast. Time was, when the waist ofa 
span, 


“Small by degrees, and beautifully less,” 


was the summit -of female ambition ; 
when the celebrated Duchess of Devon- 
shire, whose zone» was exactly the cir- 
cumference of an orange and a half, ex- 
cited the envy of the whole world of 
fashion ; but this, and numberless other 
absurdities, have been hurried down the 
stream of oblivion, never more, it is 
hoped, to intrude into the regions of 
taste. Peaked stomachers, fortification 
bosoms, monstrous craws, cork hips, and 
protuberant pads, have, in succession, 
been consigned to the “ family vault of 
allthe Capulets;” and notwithstanding 
its faults, I must be permitted to consider 
the present age as greatly superior to 
many that are past. 

The love of dress isnatural to woman. 
This has been seen, and attested, in all 
ages and in all countries of the world, in 
the most savage as well as in the most 
polished states. It is a laudable, a use- 
ful, an interesting propensity; but it 
requires to be chastened and regulated 
by the hand of taste, by a sense of the 
beautiful in nature, of the correct and 
harmonious in art. Thus it will gen- 
erally be seen, that the mind which is 
most highly cultivated, will be most 
successful in the art of personal decora- 
tion, provided its attention be directed, 
or attracted towards that point. Lord 
Chesterfield declared, that he could not 
help forming some opinion of a man’s 
sense, and character, from the style of his 
dress. Such a criterionis by no means 


infallible; yet I am inclined to think, 
that the feeling, or sentiment—especially 
with respect to the opposite sex—is more 
general than might he at first snepectea 
and, perhaps, we seldom, if ever,’ meet 
with a female, whose general style of 
dress is chaste, elegant, and appropriate, 
that we do not, on a more intimate ac- 
quaintance, find much in her disposition, 
mind, and manner, to admire, and to 
love, 

I have already remarked, that the 
love of dress is natural to woman. Look 
at the Hottentot fair, bedaubed with 
grease and ochre; see the native of the 
South Sea Islands, gaily bedightin shells, 
and beads, and feathers, and ferruginous 
pendants in her ears and nose; and, to 
come nearer home, observe the country 
wench, tricked out in flaring ribbons, and 
rivaling the rainbow in the number and 
variety, if not in the beauty, of its colors. 
Here is the love of dress in all its native 
force ; but where is the chastening hand 
of taste, the nice perception of the beau- 
tiful and correct? ‘Ihe British fair, 
thanks to the powder-tax, have long re- 
linquished the practice of kneading up 
their tresses into dough, by the admix- 
ture of flour and fat—a practice as odious 
as that of the Hottentots; for what is 
there more offensive or ridiculous in red 
dust‘and grease, than in white dust and 
grease 1—but they still retain that relic of 
barbarism, the wearing ear-rings. Why 
should they not, like some of their sable 
sisters, adorn their olfactory organs in 
the’same chaste and simple style ?—The 
short petticoats, which now so frequently 
enable the Bond-Street lounger to expa- 
tiate on the color of his mistress’s garters, 
are doubtlessly an importation from that 
land where Vice reigns triumphant— 
where Modesty has long forgotten to 
blush, Still are we doomed to exclaim, 


“ Q, France, whose edicts govern dress and 
meat i 
Thy victor, Britain, bends beneath thy feet ! 


The almost equal barbarous, though not 
equally indecent, mode of hooping the 
dresses and pelisses round, like so many 
beer-barrels, originated, [I presume, 
eastward of Temple-Bar. ‘The wearers 
of these dresses always remind me of 
brewers’ wives and daughters, hanging 
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out the signs of their family trade. We 
have reformed many of these abuses in 
the dominions of fashion; why should 
we not reform themall? I would will- 
ingly see my dear and naturally-fascio- 
ating countrywomen as lovely as nature 
and her attendant graces designed that 
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they should appear. With this view, I 
will endeavour, in another: brief epistle, 
to offer some ions, which, I flatter 
myself, your fair readers will not deem 
altogether undeserving of attention. fa 
the interim, I subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c. Senex. 





— 





NEW GERMAN TRAGEDY, 


—_— 
From the Literary Gazette. 


Gu1tT, ( Die Schuld) a Tragedy, 
In four Acts. By ADOLPHUS MULLNER. 


Or all the tragedies which have been 
brought of late years upon the Ger- 
man stage, none has excited so much in- 
terest as that which is the subject of this 
article. The most ardent panegyrics 
have been lavished on the author; he 
has been compared to Schiller, Goethe, 
and even to Shakspeare. Mr. M. has 
himself protested against these exaggerat- 
ed praises, with a candor which does as 
much honor to his character, as his tragedy 
does to his talents, What is peculiarly 
remarkable in this piece is, that it seems 
(and is indeed considered by the French 
critics,) to be a kind of compromise be- 
tween the romantic or German, and the 
regular or French tragedy. The three 
unities are observed with sufficient strict- 
ness, ‘Ihe time is from the evening of 
oue day till midnight the day following; 
the scene is not always in the same apart- 
ment, but in the same Chateau; the 
action is oae, and very simple, being the 
discovery of a crime to all those who are 
imterested in it. The author has employ- 
ed no theatrical parade, no stage trick, 
and has observed almost rigorously the 
rigorous precept of Horace, “ Nec quarta 
loqui persona laboret.” He has but five 
characters, and very rarely introduces 
more than three at one time. The char- 
acters, however, and the execution of 
the piece, bring it nearly to the class of 
Romantic Tragedy. The intrigue is 
very simple ; but the previous develope- 
ments, which are necessary to inform the 
reader, are extremely complicated. The 
subject of the piece is fratricide ; but the 
author, unwilling to bring it on the stage, 
has invented the following story. 

Edwin, Count of Oerindour, a power- 
ful Norwegian nobleman, had no chil- 


dren, and his family was on the point of 
becoming extinct, and his estates return- 
ing to the crown, when his Countess 
became pregnant. By the advice of her 
physicians she goes to the baths at Bare- 
ges, but her husband, being obliged to 
attend the King to the army, cannot ac- 
company her. Being a protestant, she is 
afraid of living under her own name ina 
Catholic country, at a time when religious 
fury was at its height ; and she borrows 
the name of a Catholic family, who 
allow her to doso. At Bareges she is 
happily delivered of a son, whom she 
calls Hugues, but her bad health, and 
the war, hinder her from returning home. 
At the end of two years her son dies; 
she is in despair at her loss; but Donna 
Laura, a Spanish lady, who is also at 
Bareges with her second son of the same 
age as Hugues, gives him to the Countess, 
induced to this by the prediction of a 
gypsey woman, whom she met during 
her pregnancy with this second son, and 
who, out of spite at having been refused 
alms by her, threatened, that if the child 
with which she was pregnant proved a 
son, he should assassinate his elder 
brother ; if a daughter, the son already 
born should kill his sister, Laura, 
credulous and superstitious, whose bus- 
band went to America before the birth of 
thisson, gladly gives this child to the 
Countess, in order to save her elder son, 
of whom she is extravagantly fond. 

The Countess returning to Norway, 
presents this child to her husband as his 
son; but being afterwards delivered of a 
daughter, she reveals the secret to him, 
except the name of the mother, which she 
has sworn never to betray. After her 
death, the Count informs the King, who, 
wishing to perpetuate the name of Oerin- 
our, bestows, by a secret diploma, this 
name, and all the estates of the family 
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On the person to whom Hdwin shall 
deliver the diploma before his death. 

Laura’s two sons grow mp. Don 
Carlos, the eldest, in Spain, as the son of 
Don Valeros: Hugues, inaNorway, as 
the son of the Count of Oerindour. Don 
Carlos being artived at man’s estate, is 
married to the beautiful and noble 
Elvira, whom he adores, but without 
being loved by her. Hugues, at his fa- 
ther’s death, learns all that the latter 
knew of his secret. Without thinking 
on marriage, his whole desire is to find 
his true parents, of whom he knows only 
the name of their country. However, 
he goes to Spain, meets.Don Carlos, and 
conceives an ardent friendship for him. 
Unhappily he becomes deeply enamour- 
ed of Elvira,who is sensible of his passion, 
and cannot conceal it. ‘The delicate 
health of Carlos inspires Hugues with 
hopes which Elvira does not discourage. 
Love and friendship struggle in the mind 
of the young Count. He saves the life 
of Carlos at a bull-fight, at the risk of 
his own. But jealousy seizes the unnd 
of Carlos. Elvira informs the Count 
that her husband has a plan against his 
life. Hugues goes in order to reconcile 
himself with him: he sees him alone in 
a forest, without being perceived by him. 
All the passions are aroused in his heart, 
he takes aim at Carlos, fires, and the 
’ fratricide is consummated. Soon after, 
Elvira, easily consoled, marries, though 
without knowing it, the murderer of her 
husband. 

Such is the ground-work of this Trag- 
edy, which is almost sufficient to give the 
reader a view of it, for the rest passes 
almost wholly in acquainting the specta- 
tors with what we have related to our 
readers. ‘The scene is in Norway, in 
the castle whither Hugues, after the 
commission of his crime, returns with 
Elvira and the young Otto, a boy of 12 
years of age, the son of EKivira and Don 
Carlos. Jerta, the daughter of Count 
Oerindour, who believes herself the sister 
of Hugues, lives with them. Don 
Valeros having lost his wife, Douna 
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Laura, in. America, returns to Spain, 
Certain circumstances persuade him, that 
his son has been: assassinated, and. other 
signs make him believe that he shall find 
the assassin in the North. He arrives at 
the Chateau at the end of the first act, 
and after several masterly scenes, in the 
two following acts, Hugues, convinced 
that he has been guilty of fratricide, 
makes the dreadful confession. In the 
midst of the stupor, the grief and the 
indignation which this confession causes, 
Hugues, struck with the paternal male- 
diction, conceives and declares his reso- 
lution to expiate his crime on the scaffold. 
Thus ends the third act, and perhaps it 
should have been the last. However, 
Mr. Milner has judged it necessary to 
add a fourth, in which each of the actors 
seeks a denouement according to their 
several characters. At length Hugues 
and Elvira stab each other. 

The true merit of this tragedy isin the 
developement of the characters, which 
are pertectly supported ; in the simplicity 
of the action, above all in the progressive 
picture of the remorse of Hugues, and 
in its truly terrifying effect. There is a 
profound and highly tragic moral in the 
influence which the crime of Hugues 
exercises on all who approach him. 
Nobody can be happy near him ; neither 
his wife, who reproaches herself with 
having entertained a guilty passion for 
him, and who sees him a constant prey 
to sombre melancholy, nor the tender 
Jerta who adores him, as she perceives 
that he is not happy, nor young Otto, 
who seems to divine that he is the 
murderer of his father; lastly, Valeros 
himself cannot find his second son 
without discovering in him the assassin 
of his eldest son: so many persons ren- 
dered unhappy by one crime really inspire 
that pity and that terror which according 
to the legislator of the stage must purify 
the passions. Great hopes may be en- 
tertained of a poet who, having waited 
till the age of thirty-eight to enter the lists, 
announces himself by such a beginning. 
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NEW TRAVELS IN AMERICA, 
From the Literary Gazette, June 1817, 
Extracts of LeTTERS from a Swiss fifty-three sects, of which many have 


TRAVELLER, in Vorth* America, 
in the summer of 1816. 


( Continued.) 
Philadel phia. 


LEFT New-York on the 17th of 

June and arrived on the 18th in the 
evening at Philadelphia. We travelled 
3 leagues to Amboy by water, aad at 3 
in the afternoon seated ourselves in a 
carriage, and travelling the whole night 
arrived the next day at noon at Burling- 
ton, whence we continued our journey 
in a steam-boat to Philadelphia. The 
road from Amboy to Burlington is very 
romantic ; one always travels through 
thick woods where one finds some fami- 
lies settled here and there ; after you 
have gone about 12 or 15 leagues the 
country extends into a most beautiful 
and cultivated plain. Philadelphia is far 
handsomer than New- York, ant a great 
deal larger, but built in the same style. 
The marketestreet is half a league in 
length: in the middle of it are covered 
Arcades, where the market is kept, 500 
new houses are built annually in Phila- 
delphia ; the same cleanliness is observ- 
ed as at New-York and the houses are 
iurnished in the same manner. The 
hee- Masons’ Lodge is very handsome, 
as also the hospitals and the botanic gar- 
dea, Halfa league from the city are 
water-works where the water is forced 
by a steam-engine 150 feet high, and in 
such quantity as to supply the whole 
city. New-York is not so well supplied 
with water, and when it remains long 
dry there the laundresses cannot work 
for four or even six weeks. Philadel- 
phia has 130,000 inhabitants, of whom 
hear the half are Germans. This port 
18 Not so good as that of New-York, be- 
cause in winter the navigation is inter- 
rupted for some weeks. Here is the 
greatest trade into the interior of the 
Country, and hither also the most 
part of the productions of the inte- 
rior are brought and sent to the West 
Indies, Here are a great many church- 
és, but yet there are not enough for the 
Many different sects; there are about 


divine service in their houses. Here are 
also some Jews but very few. 

Among the sects less known among 
us are the Anabaptists (more properly 
Rebaptists). They have a very large 
and fine church, in the middle of which 
is placed a font, forty feet in circumfe- 
rence, where they perform the ceremony 
of baptism, which according to their 
belief is to be frequently repeated. This 
fout is between three and four feet deep. 


The person to be baptised, who at any 


age when his conscience wishes for this” 


purification can desire repabtism, jumps, 
with his own silk cloak over his clothes, 
into the water. ‘The minister who ex- 
pects him there takes him by the bead, 
pronouncing a certain form of prayer and 
dips him under the water, (the congre- 
gation singing all the while,) dries his 
face and begins the ceremony anew. 
The persons baptised, go each sex apart, 
into a room to change their clothes, In 
the winter this ceremony is said to be 

formed on the icé of the river in 
which a hole is broken for this purpose. 
The second no less remarkable sect are 
the Methodists : in New-York they 
have five churches, but here they have 
more than ten. ‘This sect was founded 
by a Swiss (born at Nyon) and increases 
so much that it will very soon become 
predominant. There is a great deal of 
enthusiasm in the manner of their divine 
worship, in which they make their dis- 
courses depend on the internal motions 
of the spirit. Their very great numbers 
in this city and their increasing pros- 
perity, prove that they are not the less 
good citizens. ‘The Moravians form an 
estimable community ; they are very 
good and charitable, ready to assist their 
fellow creatures ; and give their children 
an excellent education ; the poorest has 
them taught foreign languages, music, 
drawing, history, and geography. I 
was lately at Bethlehem,20 leagues from 
here, which is wholly inhabited by Ger- 
mans, Moravians, Prussians, Saxons and 
Netherlanders. I was every where re- 
ceived very well, every thing is in the 
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real genuine German style, and what 
ene receives from them, they give with 
an honest and good heart. In every 
house where there are daughters, one 
hears the harp or piano-forte, which are 
accompanied with the finest German 
songs. 

The fire-offices are on a very good 
plan ; in New-York they have more 
than 70 fire-engines, in Philadelphia 
100 ; every one is furnished with a 
bell which rings when they drive it along, 
and with one wheel which serves to 
wind up the leather pipes ; to every en- 
gine belong 50 firemen, to get upon the 
roofs, to pull them down if necessary, 
and save what is tobe saved. Through- 
‘out the whole city there are fire-plugs 
at every 50 steps, where the pipes are 
screwed in: the pipes make a commu- 
nication from one engine to another ; if 
one place is on fire, all the adjacent 
streets are full of fire-engines to supply 
water. The fire insurance offices aye 
very safe ; they insure not only buildings 
bat effects of every kind. 

The museum in Philadelphia is worth 
seeing : it contains more than 1240 
birds,136 portraits of eminent characters 
of America, and more than 8000 other 
articles. Among the 212 quadrupeds is 
the Mammoth: it is 18 feet long and 
lit high. He is much larger than an 
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elephant and has two curved teeth, 
of which the one weighs 206! and 
the other 230 pounds.* ‘The living 
rattle-snakes and other venomous ser- 
pents are also very remarkable. [ 
was also «struck with the paintings 
of some Wild Indians taken in theic 
costumes, at full length; these people 
come here, now and then ; they are of a 
copper colour, and are wrapped in the 
skins of wild animals, When they are 
not drunk they seem to have a very good- 
natured disposition, There are a great 
many negroes in New-York and Phila- 
delphia ; there may be about 30,000 ; 
the girls are slaves till their 18th, the 
males till their 2ist year ; the latter are 
at present sold at from 100 to 130 dol- 
lars. Here are but few manufactures ; 
one gets every thing cheaper from Eu- 
rope than they would be able to make 
it here. The chace is free to every 
body ; but little use is made of this lib- 
erty ; twenty or thirty leagues from this 
city there is a great deal of game, as deer 
and bears which are very good eating. 
Wolves are not uncommon; rabbits 
and squirrels very numerous. 


* This American Mammoth is however 
much smaller than those which have been 
found in Europe and Asia, Some of the teeth 
found at Constant, near Stuttgard, weigh be- 
tween five and six hundred pounds. 

Conciaded in our next. 
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The fine man. 


To the Editor of the European Magazine. 
SIR, 

PS cate the literary phenomena of 

the present period, are the very ex- 
traordinary revolutions which have taken 
place in the system of language. Words 
and phrases which have hitherto been 
applied to fixed ideas, and never used 
but to express determinate characteristics 
of men and things, are now accepted in 








a latitude of meaning which, without a , 


considerable degree of forced construc- 
tion, would be understood by a plain 
philologist as implying the direct con- 
trary sentiment to that which they now 
convey. An instance of this occurred to 
me last Sunday, when I went to hear 


(what is called) a very popular preacher 
at a place of divine worship recently 
erected. The building was a fine build- 
ing ; that is, it was, as Johnson applies 
the word, a “ splendid” one ; the paint- 
ed glass was fine, it was “ showy”—the 
decorations of the pews and galleries 
were fine, they were “ elegant.” To 
all these the word in its general accep- 
tation was altogether applicable ; but I 
was told by the sextoness, that I should 
be charmed with the preacher, for he was 
“a fine man.” As I did not fully com- 
prehend this indefinite term of the good 
woman’s admiration, I waited with im- 

atience for the appearance of the preach- 
er, when I expected, according to my 
habitual appropriation of the phrase, to 
see an athletic, healthy, good looking 
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gentleman, of a well-proportioned sta- 
ture, ascend the pulpit; and I honestly 
confess, a female’s taste somewhat influ- 
enced my expectation—but, alas! my 
feminine ideas of “* a fine man” were all 
put to flight in an instant, when I beheld 
a tall, thin person, with a pale dejected 
countenance and jank black hair, spread 
his arms over the cushion, and twining 
the long shrivelled fingers of his sickly 
hands together, call upon the congrega- 
tion, with a tremulous accent, to pray. 
Notwithstanding my disappointment, I 
prepared to do as I was bid—but what 
was my surprise when I heard myself 
and all my fellow-worshippers denoun- 
ced, with the utmost vehemence of ex- 
ression, as all wandering upon the 
brink of H—I, ready to fall into the bot- 
tomless pit of destruction—graceless, 
prayerless, hopeless sinners—who had 
forfeited all expectation of mercy, and 
without God in the world—without 
the power to repent, or to pray, or to 
hope—all vessels fitted for destruction— 
all the victims of Satan—all eternally 
lost !—while at every close of a sentence, 
this “* fine man” was encouraged to go 
on in this damnatory strain by the length- 
ened groans and deep sighs of his audi- 
tory. Believe me, Mr. Editor, I shrunk 
within me from this ** fine man’s” pre- 
sumptuous address to the Deity, whom, 
without the least hesitation, he stripped 
of every attribute of mercy and compas- 
sion, and clothed in all the terrors of un- 
yielding vengeance and inflexible wrath. 
My mind, however, was doomed to suf- 
fer a still greater outrage, when this “fine 
man” told us, that we could not dare to 
Suppose ourselves in the way of salva- 
tion, that for ought we knew we had 
been consigned to perdition long before 
We were born, nay from everlasting to 
everlasting !—I was attempting to mea- 
sure this immensity of the preacher's 
leap of presumption, when I was roused 
from my computation by the hysterical 
sobbings of a young female at my side. 
As I was the only one in the pew be- 
sides herself, I became alarmed at the 
increasing loudness of her sobs, and pre- 
Vailed upon her to go out with me for 
the purpose of obtaining a little air, 
ith some difficulty we made our way 
through the crowd that blocked up the 
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aisle and surrounded the door, After 
some time, the poor devotee came to 
herself, and, with uplifted hands and an 
agonized countenance, exclaimed, “ O 
he is a fine man !—but I am a poor lost 
creature—lost for ever.”—I said all that 
common sense could suggest, and ven~ 
tured to point out to her the contradic- 
tory nature of the preacher’s denuncia- 
tions, as being in direct opposition to 
the properties of Deity and the principles 
of the gospel ; but all to no purpose-— 
I offered to accompany her home ; but 
no! “she was now recovered, and she 
would not lose the rest of the sermon 
for the world—Mr. F was so fine 
a man.”—lI therefore left her to hee 
strange infatuation. The sextoness,who 
had attended us with some hartshorn, 
told me, that the young lady was the 
youngest daughter of a gentleman resid- 
ing in that street, who had positively 
forbidden her from attending this fine 
man’s preachments—that she was a most 
amiable young woman, beloved for her 
gentleness of manners and charitable at- 
tentions to the poor, but that she had 
been converted from the world, and had 
given up all the vanities of its amuse- 
ments, and followed this minister where- 
ever he went—that she was a very ac- 
complished lady, but had now given up 
her music and drawing as unprofitable 
to her precious soul, and did nothing 
now but pray and read her bible and 
write religious pamphlets, which she dis- 
persed with her own hand, as she walk- 
ed from one poor person’s habitation te 
another. ** Would you choose to go 
back to the pew, madam ?”-—I thanked 
her, but declined her offer; and finding 
that I was in time for the sermon at the 
————, [ bent my steps thither, unwil- 
ling to give up my morning’s devotions. 
As I walked, I could not avoid reflecting, 
with a melancholy regret, upon the un- 
happy perversion of religious feeling 
which had involved this young creature 
in so much despondency and distress of 
heart ; and felt something like indignant 
regret arising within my breast, that such 
“fine men” should be allowed to de- 
grade the pure design of gospel grace 
into so dreadful misrepresentation of its 
merciful purpose—and to work upon 
the weak minds of their hearers, by rob- 
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bing them of the only sure dependence 
which nature and reason can possess, 
for cousolation under the infirmities of 
the one and the uncertainties of the oth- 
er. Religion, thought I, was given to 
man to make him happier by making 
him better, by improving his nature and 
assisting his reasoa—but here is a “ fine 
man” who makes both the source of an 
inevitable misery that disqualifies both 
from reaping the benefits of that Faith 
which supplies the defects of each. 

By this time I had reached the . 
and found myself too late for a seat in 
the body of the chapel: I, therefore, 
ascended the gallery, aud took possession 
of the end of a form which happened to 
be unoccupied. Here, however, [ found 
no room for kneeling, and therefore was 
compelled to sit during’ the prayers. 
While the psalm was singing, I was ac- 
costed by an elderly lady, who assured 
me that she had come all the way froin 
Lisson Green to hear Mr. , he was 
so fine a man.—“ Did you ever hear 
him, madam ?”-—On my replying in the 
negative, she declared I should be quite 
delighted. .As delight was a sensation 
which [ certainly had not experienced in 
iny first devotional attempt, I was glad 
to hear that my mind would be recom- 
pensed for the discomfiture it had al- 
ready undergone. ‘I'he psalm finished, 
which was very properly sung by the 
objects of the institution and as properly 
joined in by the congregation, I looked 
towards the pulpit,and beheld a complete 
contrast in the preacher to him whom I 
had just left. He was, in the true sense 
of the word, a fine man : there were no 
marks in his countenance of that mortifi- 
cation arid dejection which filled every 
line of Mr. F "3. He was tall, and 
in good plight, and his face bore the 
marks of good h-alth, and his air was 
that of a man quite at ease, and upon 
very good terms with himself. With 
much deliberation, be took out his white 
handkerchief, passed it across his mouth, 
and throwing a general glance of com- 
placency around the congregation, he 
seemed to request they would pray—for 
I could not distinctly hear the whisper 
in which he spoke, and therefore judged 
only by his manaer. In a soft under- 
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tone of supplication, he delivered one of 
the admirable collects of our church, 
which he concluded with the Lord’s 


.Prayer—There was a certain petilesse, 


however, in his delivery of both, that ap- 
peared to me to fall very short: of the 
dignified composition of the one and the 
sublime character of the other. I began 
to suspect that this “ fine man” was 
somewhat more of the fine gentleman 
than becomes the preacher, or befits 
the pulpit. The text consisted of two 
words—* Jesus wept’ —it was’ deliver- 
ed with a pause before and a pause after, 
which gave me some idea of his having 
borrowed from one of our tragedians 
the idea of giving effect by suspense. 
At length he began his exordium, with 
a pathos of voice that prepared me for 
a violent attack upon my compassionate 
sensibilities—It was duly interspersed 
with common-place remarks upon the 
afilictions of our mortal condition, which 
were introduced with a proportionate 
accompaniment of Ohs ! and dhs ! and 
the whole enforced with sentential refer- 
ences to our own every-day conscious- 
ness of the instability of human affairs, 
the brevity of life, and the certainty of 
death. After a long apostrophe to the 
grim King of Terrors, he went on to 
portray the despotism of the Tyrant, 
but totally omitted the power and wis- 
dom of his Conqueror. ‘This portraiture 
he attempted to strengthen by the mod- 
ulation of his musical voice and the 
sweetness of its cadences—-until he came 
to the great fact to which the text refer- 
red—Here he drew a full-length picture 
of the different members of the dead 
man’s family assembled around thetomb, 
with all the miaute delineation of a por- 
trait painter—and evidently for the pur- 
pose of practising upon the feelings ot 
his hearers—passing by the divine and 
gracious intervention of the Saviour. 
My elderly informant burst into a flood 
of tears, and told me that she had very 
lately lost a dear friend. I had also suf- 
fered a like calamity : but the affecta- 
tion of voice and gesture which pervaded 
the matter and manner of this “ fine 
man” convinced me at once that he had 
no comprehension of those properties of 
real grief which shun the studied display 
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of it, and meditate in silence upon the 
cause. His discourse, to me appeared 


more calculated to wound than to tran-: 


quillize the heart: and I considered it 
more in the light of an impertinent in- 
trusion upon its hallowed sorrows than 
the gentle condolence of a friend. He 
certainly was fine in his form, fine in his 
face, fine in his voice, fine in his phrases, 
fine in bis manner, but he was too fine 
in all. There was too much study in 
all—and there was nothing that bespoke 
a personal sympathy in the sentiments, 
which he professionally delivered—and 
in these sentiments there was no religion 
—the calamities of life were heaped one 
upon another with a merciless confusion, 
but the consolations of religion were al- 
together left out. It seemed that this 
“ fine man” thought his work done 
when he had torn open the wounds of 
grief which the healing hand of time had 
nearly closed, and when the tears of his 
auditory had been made to flow, from a 
painful feeling of melancholy reminis- 
cence. As the former “ fine man” had 
stripped the soul of hope, so this gentle- 
man robbed the heart of all comfort. 
The congregation went away with a 
similar sensation to what a surgeon would 
make his patients suffer, who, having ap- 
plied a blister to a diseased limb, should 
tear it off just at the point when the in- 
flammation had increased to its highest 
degree, and should leave the sufferer 
without any lenient application to as- 
suage his anguish. This style of preach- 
ing I considered altogether contrary to 
what constitutes in my mind a fine prea- 
cher ; there is too much manner, and 
too little matter; more of trick than 
truth in it:—it is the language of a 
dramatist delivered with the deciamation 
of a player—it is the man who performs, 
not the minister who preaches ;—and 
all such pulpit efforts prove pretty plain- 
ly, that the attempt is made more for the 
purpose of shewing off the extrinsic 
qualifications of the former, than fulfil- 
ling the solemn duties of the latter, 
whose functions are too sacred, and his 
responsibilities too solemn, to be com- 
prised in such addresses to the outward 
man, and such attacks upon those sensi- 
bilities which are most easily excited, 


and which betray the sorrows of the 
K2 ATrHeneum. Vol. 2. 
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man, but have nothing to do with the, 
convictions of the Christian. And all, 
such preaching belongs to Cowper's. 
description, when he speaks of ai otf 


“those foppishairs - 
And histrionic mumm’ ry, that let dewn 
The pulpit to the level of the stage,” 


and by which, he justly adds, 


“The weak perhaps are mov'd, but are not 
taught.” | 


—I retired from this exhibition fully’ 
satisfied that the gentleman whom L 
had heard was a “fine man,” a very fine’ 
man, too fine for the spiritual office 
which he filled. 

As I left the chapel, I recognized an 
old acquaintauce, who joined me, and 
invited me to dine with her. “ You are 
a long way from home,” said she, “and 
I must request you to favour me with 
your company.” I readily complied. 
My kind friend made some remarks 
upon my having wandered so far from 
my parish-church, and rallied me upon 
my followingthis popular preacher, whe, 
she observed, was a“ fine man.” As 
this observation was made in an ironical 
tone, I thought - myself quite safe in 
telling her my real sentiments of him, in 
which she perfectly concurred, with this 
remark—* [ cannot for the life of me 
find out the propriety of leaving one’s 
parish-church for the purpose of hearing 
a man who is called a popular preacher 
—for I think, in general,such a preacher's 
pretensions are usually found to depend 
more upon the partialities of the ignorant 
than any genuine claim of his own to pre- 
eminence of talent. As to the name of 
a popular preacher, which is so industri- 
ously sought after by most of our junior 
clergy, 1 fear it is seldom obtained 
without some important sacrifices of 
principle and spirituality. ‘There is 
something almost suspicious in the 
character: a man witha good and flexi- 
ble voice, and a respectable exterior, who 
has the art of writing pretty nothings, 
rounding inflated sentences, and forcing 
tears rom the eyes ofhalf-a-dozen women, 
insinuates himself into the reputation of 
being “a fine man”——because he cou- 
descends to use a speeies of trickery 
which men of more manly minds and 
profounder reading rejeet, as unworthy 
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of their éxalted function. As to doe- 
trine, he is-generally very shallow and 
uncertain—hear him in one pulpit, and 
he is a Calvinist; in another, and you 
would call him an Arminian; but hear 
him when you will, you will easily dis- 
cover the principal point of his credenda 
—that he believes himself to be “a very 
fine man.” : 

I took my friend’s advice; and leav- 
ing herearly, proceeded to St. "8 
church. If i had been shocked by one 
“‘ fine man,” and disgusted by another, I 
was fully recompensed for the mortifica- 
tion that I had endured from both, by 
the excellent sermon which I now heard 
delivered in the purest style of pulpit 
oratory—it was a sermon that St. Paul 
might have preached—it was spiritual 
without mysticism—it was plain with- 
out familiarity—and it was pathetic 
without affectation—His manner was 
dignified without assumption, and easy 
without flippancy—the tone of his voice 
was steady and impressive, and its in- 
flections natural, because his own heart 
acknowledged the truths which he de- 
livered—he commanded attention be- 
cause he deserved it, and the congrega- 
tion felt that it was their interest to pay 
it—there was neither presumption in his 
doctrine, nor pretence in his piety, and 
the impressions of which they were con- 
scious were those of an earnest desire to 
believe the one and to practise the other. 
No one who heard him could be sensible 
of any other disposition of the mind than 
that which admitted the truth and expe- 
diency of all that he taught; and which 
he enforced with a pious firmness that 
argued the conviction of his own mind, 
and with an unaffected humility which 
proved that he considered what he thus 





taught and enforced not as his own 
word, but His whose servant he felt 
himself to be, and whose glory he! was 
anxious to promote.—Here, then, was a 
popular preacher, although not “a fine 
man”—He was more than either; he 
was a sound divine, a truly spiritual 
guide, and a conscientious pastor.—Ah ! 
thought I, this is just fame, because it is 
true character—energy is here the result 
of conviction, and pathos is the feeling of 
the heart—while both are blended in an 
eloquence which Conscience and Nature 
produce, and Education and Intelligence 
regulate, Well would it be for ministers, 
who so far forget the dignified station 
which they hold, as to court popularity 
at all risks, to make this gentleman their 
standard—they would then preach to 
the credit of their profession, to the 
satisfaction of the judicious, and to the 
honour of religion—they would then 
preach their divine Master, and not 
themselves—they would then find, that 
the only popularity worth possessing is 
the estimation of the wise and the love 
of the good—and that to be a fine 
preacher, it is not sufficient to be a 
“ fine man,” but a sincere Christian— 
they would, in short, establish their claim 
to the likeness which Cowper draws of 
such a preacher as I had just heard. 


‘*T would express him simple, grave, sincere, 
In doctrine uncorrupt, in language plain, 
And plain in manner, decent, solemn,---chast¢ 
And natural in gesture :---much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge ; 
And anxious mainly, that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too.” 


J am,, Mr. Editor, your obdt. servant, 


JULIA PEREGRINE, 
London, April 29th, 
107, High-street. 








THE ABBEY OF IRRELAGH, 


NEAR THE LAKE OF KILLARNEY. BY THOMAS STRINGER, M. D- 
—— 


From the European Magazine. 


JK EARNEY may be ranked 


among the neatest of the small 


The remoteness of the town from 


gers. 
much trouble to 


the Lake occasions 


towns of Ireland; the streets are of a strangers; and so far from being of any 
commodious breadth, and well paved; advantage to the inhabitants, exposes 
and on each side there are raised flag- them to inconvenience by placing them 
ways, for the convenience of foot-passen- beyond the immediate reach of an object 
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of prime necessity—soft water. The 
population of the town kas been estimat- 
ed at five thousand persons. The town 
contains many shops of different kinds. 
It is also the seat of some manufactures, 
The principal one is that of tanning, 
which is favoured by the contiguity of 
the extensive woods of oak along the 
shores of the lake. A species of strong 
coarse linen is made there, called bandle 
linen, from an old Irish measure of 
fourteen inches, of that name, by which 
itis commonly sold; and also probably 
by its breadth being regulated by the 
same standard. In some parts of the 
county of Cork there has been a great 
demand for this narrow linen for expor- 
tation to the West Indies, where it is 
employed in making cinctures for the 
slaves. Killarney -is the residence of a 
Roman Catholic bishop: his chapel is 
spacious, and mass is celebrated in it 
with much pomp. In its vicinity stands 
a convent for nuns, who appear to devote 
the greatest part of their time to the 
education of their own sex. Irish is 
very generally spoken in thetown: En- 
glish, however, is becoming every year 
more prevalent. ‘There are three inns at 
Killarney ; but the accommodations, on 
the whole, are not calculated to induce 
strangers to remain beyond the period 
that is absolutely necessary to gratify 
their curiosity. As the inns are not 
sufficiently spacious to admit the great 


number of strangers who resort to the. 


town during the summer months, the 
proprietors of private houses find it their 
interest to have apartments to hire ; and 
those who reside in them can have every 
necessary for the table supplied with 
tolerable neatness and regularity, and at 
a moderate expense, from theinn. It is 
much to be regretted that there is no 
place of public accommodation, nor 
even a single house, on the confines of 
the lake, where apartments can be pro- 
cured ; for, independent of passing and 
Tepassing with frequent inconvenience, 
some disgust is liable to be felt from the 
sudden transition from the rural and 
sequestered scenery of the lake to the 
hurry and bustle of a noisy town, which 


is always crowded with idle people, of breadth twenty-four. 
ace of built upon four lofty pointed aches, 


whom beggars, as in every pl 
public resort in Ireland, furm a large 
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proportion, In this it is that 
Killarney appears so much less attractive 


than the lakes of the North of England ; 
it affords none of those delightful retreats 
which abound in the latter country, and 
which invite the passing stranger to tarry 
and examine the surrounding scenery 
more at leisure ; on the contrary, while 
the eye is allured by the charms of simple 
nature, the mind is distressed and per- 
plexed by the difficulties which are in- 
terposed to the enjoyment of the scene 
by the neglect and indolence of the 
inhabitants. 

The Lake consists of three distinct 
bodies of water. The first, which is 
called the Upper Lake, lies embosomed 
among the mountains; the other, situat- 
ed at the exterior base of the chain, ate 
bounded on one side alone by moun- 
tains.—T he first mountain in the chaia 
is Turk; the next Glena; ‘Toomies 
mountain the next, and last in succes- 
sion,—now deprived of their venerable 
trees.—Begins the domains of Mucruss, 
—The entrance is in a decayed village. 
—The house stands near a grove, not 
many yards from the lake,—The cottage 
is built after the ancient English style, 
and isentered by a porch with a flat 
pointed arch. The architecture is simple, 
and pleasing.—The Cascade of ‘Turk is 
situated at a short distance from the 
cottage, at the bottom of a deep chasm 
in the side of the mountain, 

The old abbey of Irrelagh, or of 
Mucruss as it is now called, stands on an 
eminence in the richest part of the do- 
main, at a short distance from the road 
that conducts to the mansion-house, A 
few years ago, it was generally lamented, 
that the effect of these ruins in the land- 
scape was lost, from their being so 
thickly enveloped by trees. ‘The wood- 
man has lately been employed to open 
them to view on the side of the church, 
and now, perhaps, too much is seen. 

The Abbey of Mucruss is a very pic- 
turesque object from several points of 
view. . It is seen to most advantage from 
the south and west, within the precincts 
of thegrove. The whole length of the 
church is about one hundred feet, its 
The steeple, 


under which there isa free communica- 
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tion, stands between the nave and the 
chancel. ‘The principal entrance is at 
the west end, under a large pointed arch 
of blueish marble, embellished by several 
plain mouldings, which are well wrought 
and in good preservation. From this 
entrance a very pleasing view opens of 
the great eastern window, which, is seen 
through the arches of the steeple; and 
also of the large portal of the transept on 
the south side of the nave. ‘T'he cloister 
was the best executed part of the whole 
fabric; and it is still perfect. It con- 
sists of a quadrangle of forty-six feet, 
encompassed by a walk six feet wide, 
whose pillars and arches are finished 
exactly alike, and are formed of blueish 
and pale red marble. At two of the 
contiguous sides the arches are of the 
sharp pointed kind, commonly known 
by the name of Gothic, and are ten in 
number, the corresponding sides contain 
twelve semicircular arches. At two of 
the opposite corners of the cloisters there 
are stair-cases leading to the cells over 
the vaulted walk, and to the chief apart- 
ments of the abbey. The latter are in a 
very dilapidated state; but several of 
the cells remain entire; and-under the 
little grates by which they were lighted, 
one may still see the broad flat stones 
upon which the monks offered up their 
orisons, worn and polished by the pres- 
sure of many a holy knee. Around the 
summit of the building there is a safe 
walk, defended by an embattled parapet. 
The lake from hence is just visible 
through the trees; and were a few of the 
intervening branches removed, the view 
would be delightful ; it is impossible not 
to extol the taste which the monks display- 
ed in choosing a situation for taeir abbey. 
The remembrance of what this abbey 
once was is fresh in the minds of the 
country-people, and many a pious de- 
votee, impressed with its sanctity, may 
be seen before the tombs and ancient 
shrines in deep and earnest prayer. The 
appearance of these poor people, clad in 
russet garments of considerable length, 
prostrated on their knees, and counting 
their beads with all the enthusiasm of 
devotion, is quite in character with the 
solemnity of the scene, and calculated to 
increase the solemnity and religious awe 
which the contemplation of so venerable 
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a ruin is likely to inspire. In 
the centre of the cloister grows a 
remarkably large yew tree. It rises to 
the height of fourteer feet, with a straight 
and smooth bole, and then throws out 
several large arms, which mount above 
the highest walls, and overshadow the 
greatest part of the building. Such is 
the gloominess diffused over the cloister 
by its thick and dusky foliage, that the 
bat is frequently seen flitting the vaulted 
arches at noon-day. ‘This tree, it may 
be supposed, was long a favourite with 
the monks; but much as they might 
have rejoiced in its flourishing state, had 
they continued to occupy the monastery 
to the present day, they must have con- 
sented, however reluctantly, either to 
strip it of its honours, or to relinquish 
the studies of their darkened cells. 

The vaults and winding passages of 
the abbey are still more gloomy than 
the cloister. This obscurity adds much 
to the effect of the ruin ; and, combined 
with the stillness and solitude of deep 
retirement, the fragments of monumental 
grandeur, and the frightful spectres of 
mouldering mortality,form an association 
highly calculated to inspire the mind 
with visionary fears. 

This abbey is a common and favourite 
place of burial ; the limits of the ceme- 
tery aresmall; the depth of the soil in- 
considerable. The consequence is, that 
coflins with their mouldering contents 
are not unfrequently removed to make 
place for others, long before decency can 
warrant such a measure. A day scarcely 
happens without a burying at Mucruss 
Abbey; and disagreeable as it must be 
to the proprietor ot the domain, especially 
in this country, where such a concourse 
of people attend the ceremony of tter- 
ment with cries and howlings, yet It Is 
not thought expedient to oppose it. The 
attachment of the Irish peasantry to their 
family burying-places is boundless. 
Bodies are not unfrequently brought 
from a distance of twenty miles across 
the mountains to be interred at Mucruss 
Abbey; men, women, and childrer, 
following in multitudes: and were any 
attempts made to prevent future buryings 
in the abbey, it probably- might, even in 
this peaceable neighbourhood, be the 
occasion of alarimi:g disturbances. 
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From La Belle Assemblee, August 1817. 
GEOLOGY. 
ADVENTURES OF A PEBBLE 3; BY AN ANTI-GEOLOGIST. 


Imitated from the French. 


«“ I EARKEN unto me, ye discipies 
of Geology,” said a Pebble toa 
Jearned sage, as he kicked him before him 
with his foot, crying, ‘ O Pebble, Peb- 
ble, canst thou tell whence thou art ?” 

« O, learned philosopher !” continued 
the Pebble to the astonished scholar, * I 
am a fragment from one of the mountains 
of Africa; millions of ages before this 
terrestrial globe was covered with ver- 
dure, the mountain to which I belonged, 
as weil as all this planet, were reduced 
into aérial matter, and we came I know 
not whence. After having along time 
rolled amidst the firmameut, under the 
furm of vapours, our particles coagulated, 
the ailinities performed their functions, 
and we became crystallized ; for it is fit 
that thou shouldst be informed that every 
thing in nature is crystallized ; crystalli- 
zation has produced every thing ; plains, 
valleys, mountains, vegetation, animals ; 
und thou, most learned scholar, art only 
a grain of crystalline salt, 

* Our crystallization was neither watery 
nor neous, it was a@rial, Our primary 
molicules was formed of atoms, our 
atoms of secoudary molicules. The 
specific weight of divers parts not being 
equal, a precipitation took place towards 
our centre, in consequence of the laws of 
attraction and gravity ; for Newton says 
the difference is not worth a pin’s point. 

“ T know that the formation of moun- 
tainshas puzzled the whole of your frater- 
nity: a pack of weak-headed fellows 
have pretended that one half of them 
are volcanos, and that they have all 
craters on their summits. Wretched 
kind of theory! It was crystallization 
that formed all these mountains, next 
Moss, then grass, then thistles, pol ypuses, 
Oysters, and Jast geology. ‘The moun- 
tain then to which I belonged, formed, 
with myself, but a small part of this 
crystallized globe: and we were very 
dry, for water had, as yet, formed no 
part of our hemisphere. Bat with time 


that element was soon formed ; millions 


of molicules composed a quantity of 
imperceptible little drops, these soon be- 
came large drops, and falling on the 
crystalline parts,covered the globe to the 
thickness of several thousand feet ahove 
the highest mountains, and crowned 
them with new watery crystallizations. 

‘“‘T have just told you how water was 
first produced, but now I must make it 
appear how those waters were dispersed 
that covered the islands and the conti- 
nents ; but on this subject 1 declare 1 am 
as ignorant as yourself. I have often 
heard some learned people say, as they 
are walking along, that those supera- 
bundant waters were imbibed by other 
planets ; you do not believe in that sys- 
tem, and you are right; for if those 
waters had been carried off as they say, 
our poor moon, who is so dry in herself, 
would not get a drop. They must, 
therefore, have taken some other road. 
Other learned people pretend that our 
globe, becoming gelid fell in, in some 
parts, and that the waters passed throngh 
the breaches. You have admired these 
evasions, but you are terrified if you find 
an ocean under your feet, and you take 
the most prudent part when you say, 
‘These waters come tome; but when 
they go away I know not where they go, 
and it concerns me not: let us not in- 
vestigate farther.’ 

“But I was born in Africa; 1 find 
myself now at Suréne, and how came i 
there ? I must tell you the whole of my 
travels. Perhaps, on my bare word, 
you will not believe me. I will speak 
then only from the testimony of the 
learned. When the tide goes out, to 
depart I cannot indeed tell you where, it 
causes a great commotion on this ter- 
restrial globe. It carried off all the 
strata of my mountain, and quite over- 
throwing it, precipitated it to the bottom 
ofthe Atlantic Ocean, Granites, porphyry, 
parget stones, all were overthrown, con- 
founded, and rolled over by the waves of 
the sea, I was at thattime a respectable 
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fragment, my form was angular and irre- 
gular, and I was about fifty pounds in 
weight. But, according to the proverb, 
a rolling stone gathers no moss, continual 
friction wore me away, and I am now no 
bigger than a pigeon’s egg: and pray, 
what traveller is there who would not 
have become thin during so long a 
voyage ? 

“ When I fell into the sea I did hope 
Ishould have had some little time given 
me to rest myself, and to recover my fall; 
but I was soon driven by a south easterly 
current and carried to Brazil. ‘The 
current then taking a new direction 
towards the north, I ranged along the 
coast of Brazil and. Guianne; | was a 
little put out of my way by the mouths 
of the rivers Amazon and Oronooko. I 
passed the island of ‘Trinidad, and glided 
in with a gentle breeze to the Antilla 
Islands. I then advanced towards the 
west, doubled Yucatan, was whirled 
about in the Gulf of Mexico, saluted as 
I crossed the great Mississippi, passed 
along the southern coast of Cuba, and 
when I had doubled the cape of the two 
Floridas, I traced back my road to the 
north. IT viewed all those countries that 
in three thousand years after would 
hear the name of Georgia and the two 
Carolinas. I carefully avoided the great 
bay of Chesapeak, in which I should 
have been ingulphed to all eternity, but 
I gained the Island of New York, and 
rolled rapidly towards the mouth of St. 
Lawrence, from which I was distant not 
much more than a hundred leagues, 
when Cape Cod again threw me into the 
main ocean. 

“You may easily guess that I was 
driven along that terrible current called 
the Gulf stream ; I continued to measure 
the fathomless depths of ocean in the 
direction of north east. I arrived very 
much fatigued and greatly diminished at 
Cape Lizard, which made me deviate to 
the south east; but an extraordinary 
tide drove me an hundred leagues in the 
twinkling of an eye, and I was cast 
against a coast which at a future day was 
to produce the excellent wine of Suréne. 

“This place was not then a shore. 
For several thousand years the sea 
covered France and all Europe; but it 
only sojourned for several other thousand 


3 by an Anti-Geologist. (vou. 2, 
years, and at length entirely retired a 
few hundred centuries after: it returned 
a second time, and learned peop e assert, 
that it probably will return a third time. 
Be that as it may, I have not travelled 
any more; I remained hid in a corner, 
and the waves passed over my head 
without carrying me away with them: 
and here I shall probably remain for 
ages to come, if you do not take me 
away to place me in your cabinet of 
curiosities, or if the glass manufacturers 
do not break me up to make a smelling 
bottle of me. 

“ [f such a misfortune shou!d not befal 
me, what will become of me? Whatwill 
become of this globe in a million of cen- 
turies to come? Thou who art bold 
enough to outstrip the works of creation, 
thou durst not take one step into the 
abyss of futurity. Thou pretendest to 
know exactly how the universe is formed, 
as to terrestrial principles, but thou art 
utterly ignorant of what will happen to- 
morrow ! Hearken then, and beattentive, 
I speak after the manner of the learned, 
and the predictions of a stone are as 
likely to be accomplished as those of a 
geologist. 

“Oysters and muscles make use of 
water in forming their shells; this water 
can never again become a liquid, there- 
fore there is so much lost on the part of 
the ocean. One day or other there will 
be so many oysters, star-fish, corals, 
limpits, and other shell fish, that there 
will be scarce a drop of water left in the 
basons of the sea. The globe will then 
bedry and take fire: this fire will cause 
a general analyzation of all substance ; 
bodies will be turned into aérial fluid, 
we shall become nebulous nitre, we shall 
be crystallized anew, to burn and dis- 
solve again through millions of ages; 
and the learned, astonished at the con- 
tinual occupation of nature, occupied, tt 
is true, like Penelope, in doing and un- 
doing, will ery out, at usual, © What is 
the use of all this ?’” 

So spoke the Pebble, and the reader 
may be ill natured enough to say it spake 
foolishly: in the mean time, I can assure 
them that such is very frequently the 
absurd manner of arguing of many of 
our geologists. S. G. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR FRUIT IN PIES, PUDDINGS, &€. 


 — 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


sTR, 

HE article of rhubarb (the rhewm 

palmatum ), has been so lately in- 
troduced to our horticultural list, that its 
merits, as an important addition to the 
luxuries of the table, have not yet been 
duly appreciated. First comes igno- 
sance, then prejudice, then experience, 
and then conviction; and an article, an 
opinion, or a practice, which shall attain 
its full tide of popularity within fifty 
years from its first recommendation, has 
more than its proportionate share of good- 
luck, Parmentier spent the greatest 
part of a long and active life in proving 
the inestimable value of the potato ; and 
yet, after all, our friend Cobbett has 
declared it to be, “a worse than useless 
article ;” and he’was an extensive and 
experimental farmer. Happily for our 
country, and for the world, it is now 
established by universal consent and 
highly-rated approbation ! 

In the spring of 1815 I purchased 
twelve roots of rhubarb, and planted them 
in my garden, so as to occupy about the 
space of eighteen square yards; what 
their age was at that time I do not know. 
The soil is very light and dry, and the 
situation elevated and cold, or at least it 
is fully exposed to the northern winds. 
The depth was made by digging what 
we call two spades graft, and a reasona- 
ble quantity of stable manure was put to 
each root; since which they have been 
left to themselves—except that they have 
been well watered during the spring 
months; and, more or less later in the 
scason, with the soap-suds produced from 
our washing-tubs, and the emptying of 
the pots-de-nuit. ‘The first season their 
produce was considerable, the second 
abundant, and the present so extraor- 
dinary as to induce the wish to make it 
publicly known through the medium of 
your widely circulating miscellany. 

Not having intended to make any cal- 
eulation of their produce, I suffered the 
season nearly to pass before I began any 
Close observation ; but think myself war- 
ranted in now saying, that, by the end of 
the present mouth, Fshall have had no 


less a quantity than 5lbs. for each ga- 
thering, repeated three times per week, 
and continued for a period of five months, 
meking a total weight of 300lbs. This 
amount, divided by eighteen, the num- 
ber of square yards, yields the extraor- 
dinary produce of 16libs, to the yard, or 
thirty-four tons and a half per acre; and 
is perhaps not to be equalled by any ar- 
ticle whatever, either in our fields or 
gardens—with the exception of the 
Swedish turnip, and the mangel wurzel. 
Cobbett says he had 117 tons of these 
turnips on 34 acres (bulbs only) which is 
154bs. persquare yard ; and of the other 
he had fifty tons per acre, which is 23ibs. 


r yard, 

The rhubarb is sold in our market in 
lots, or small bundles, at about three- 
pence per lb. which, by my estimate, is 
after the rate in value of four shillings 
per yard, or nearly 1,000/. per acre. 
Supply creates demand, and this, in its 
turn, ensures supply; the consumption 
might thus soon become immense: for 
the London market alone it would be al- 
most incredible. I am aware of the dif- 
ference between garden and field pro- 
duce; but [ also know that there are ex- 
tensive districts within reach of our mar- 
ket (the vale of Evesham for instance), 
whence the supply is not only a month 
earlier than from our gardens, but is like- 
wise more abundant, perhaps by one 
third, than any trouble and expence can 
ensure from our comparatively barren 
soil. It will be understood, that the 
quantity mentioned, refers entirely to the 
stem oreatable part of the plant, leaving 
the fine luxuriant leaves, three feet in 
diameter, to meet other purposes: I am 
no agriculturist, but have been informed 
that pigs and cattle will feast upon them: 
and I see no reason to doubt the asser- 
tion, nor to suppose that the leaves 
would not be as salutary as they are 
abundant, weighing as they do upon an 
average more than the stalks. Neither 
does my experience inform me what ad- 
vantage can be made of the roots, excep; 
that I believe they possess every property 
of the foreign article, which our itinerant 
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Turkish merchants sell usat halfa crown 
an ounce, It may be that our produce 
is not quite so powerful in its medical 
ualities, but a little addition to the 
quantity, would make it equally useful. 

I intend next spring to have the roots 
examined, and expect to find that by 
separating them [ shall gain an addition 
of fresh plants, improve the old beds, 
and find a considerable supply for the 
druggist’s shop. My stalks run gene- 
rally from four to eight ounces, a con- 
siderable portion of them not less than 
twelve ; and my ambition has this morn- 
ing been gratified by one reaching the 
extraordinary weight of a full pound ; 
and the same plant has five orsix re- 
maining stems of nearly equal mag- 
nitude. 

I have three sorts—the first with 
sharp-pointed leaves and green stems, 
and this is the most fruitful; the second 
round-ended leaves, the stems slightly 
tinged with red; and the third, what 
passes here by the name of the ‘Turkey 
sort, with scolloped leaves, pretty simi- 
lar to Apollyon’s wings, in my old Pil- 
grim’s Progress; but in produce this 
amounts to not more than half of the 
others. 

The only precaution I have taken in 
the management has been, not to take 
too much at one time from any one 
root: some gardeners wrench the stems 
from the roots, but I prefer cutting them 
as close as it can be done, as I appre- 
hend the continued violence of force 
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must be pernicious. The stems that 
have germinated, I have cut down early, 
and this part is as eatable as the bother. 
In one instance I suffered the seed-stalk 
to grow to the height of four feet, but the 
plant seemed to be much injured by eut- 
ting it then ; it hassince so far recovered 
itself as to shoot vigorously, but in num- 
berless small stems, and it appears to 
me to operate as compelling the plant 
to supply two crops in one season, which 
must necessarily exhaust it, 

Ihave been told that in the west of 
England the article is scarcely known, 
and it may be the case in other extensive 
quarters; a few words of farther infor- 
mation may, therefore, not be amiss for 
such as are totally unacquainted with the 
subject. For pies and puddings it is 
hardly to be distinguished in the taste 
from green gooseberries ; and J have 
never known a case of its being disliked 
either by young personsor old. It may 
be preserved as gooseberries during the 
winter, and thus produce an excellent 
conserve for children, to be eaten with 
bread. In its medicinal properties it is 
slightly cathartic, just sufficient to ren- 
der it highly suitable for the feverish 
heats of summer; andin no instance 
have I found its free use to be at all un- 
comfortable. We take none of the skin 
from the stems, as the little toughness is 
lost in the cooking, and we fancy that an 
additional sharpness in the taste is thus 
communicated, J. Luckcock. 

Birmingham: Aug. 5, 1817. 
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( From the New Monthly Magazine, August 1817, 
ORIGIN OF THE PRACTICE OF BURYING IN CHURCH- 
YARDS. 


T the close of an article inserted 

in your number for July, 1816, 
is the following query,—“ When did 
the Christians first begin to bury in the 
church-yard ?” 

Not having observed it noticed in any 
subsequent page, and accidentally finding 
a satisfactory answer, containing much 
general information on that subject, I 
beg leave to send a transcript of it, for 
lusertion. A RECTOR. 


June, 1817. 


‘“* The rites of burial are looked upon 
in all countries and at all times to be 
sacred. Nor are we to wonder, that the 
ancient Greeks and Romans were ex- 
tremely solicitous about the interment of 
their deceased friends, since they were 
strongly persuaded, that their souls could 
not be adnfitted into the Elysian fields 
till their bodies were committed to the 
earth ; and if it happened that they never 
obtained the rites of burial, they were 
excluded from the happy mansions for 
the term of 100 years. : 
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Of those who were allowed the rites 
of burial, some were distinguished by 
particular circumstances of disgrace at- 
tending their interment: thus persons 


killed by lightning were buried apart by 


themselves ; those who wasted their pat- 
rimony forfeited the right of being buri- 
ed in the sepulchres of their fathers ; 
and those who were guilty of self-murder 
were privately deposited in the ground 
without the accustomed solemnities, 
Among the Jews, the privilege of burial 
was denied only to self murderers, who 
were thrown out to rot on the ground. 
The primitive Christian church denied 
the more solemn rites of burial to un- 
baptized persons, self-murderers, and 
excommunicated persons who continu- 
ed obstinate and impenitent, in a mani- 
fest contempt of the church’s censures. 
The place of burial among the Jews 
was never particularly detesmined. We 
find they had graves in the town and 
country, upon the highways, in gardens, 
and upon mountains. Among the Greeks, 
the temples were made repositories for 
the dead in the primitive ages ; yet, the 
general custom in latter ages with them 
as well as with the Romans and other 
heathen nations, was to bury their dead 
without their cities, and chiefly by the 
highways. ‘They seem to have had a 


particular aversion from burning ; their, 
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method was to put the body whole into 
the ground, or if there was occasion for 
any other way of burying, they embalm- 
ed the body and laid it in a Catacomb. 

- The Danes and northern nations, in 
their second age buried their dead under 
eurthen hillocks. Sometimes huge py- 
ramids of stone were raised over their 
hodies, many of which are still retaining 
in divers parts of England’) 

In the eighth century the people be- 
gan to be admitted into the church-yards ; 
and some princes, founders, arid bishops 
into the church. The practice was first 
introduced into the Romish church by 
Gregory the Great, who was brought 
over into England by Cuthbert, Archb. 
of Canterbury, about the year 750: and 
the practice of erecting vaults in chancels 
and under the altars, was begun by Lan- 
franc, Archbisop of Canterbury, when 
he had re-built the church in this city, 
about the year 1075. From that time the 
matter seems to have been left to the 
discretion of the bishop. By our com- 
mon law no person can be buried within 
the church without the consent of the 
incumbent, exclusively of the bishop ; 
because the freehold of the church be- 
longs to him, and he is deemed the best 
judge who are entitled to the favour of 
being buried in the church.” 
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THE NARRATIVE OF JOHN ALBERTUS THOEN, 


A NATIVE OF LEYDEN, AND A BRITISH SERJEANT IN THE BENGAL EUROPEAN ARTILLERY. 
i 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


ARRIVED at Kandy in January, 

1803, with the army from Colombo, 
commanded by General M‘Dowall. I 
was stationed in the top of the hill that 
overlooks the palace (in the rear), having 
under my command 2 Europeans and 4 
Gun Lascars, and having in charge 1 
mortar and 1 three-pounder, which three- 
pounder was the gun afterwards used in 
the attack of the palace from that height. 


About the middle of the month of April, 


I was taken sick one night. with fever 
and swellings in my legs, and was soon 
afterwards obliged to go into hospital 
(on the Ist of May) ; I continued very 


‘all the whole of the month, my head, legs, 
L2 <ATHENEUM. Yol. 2: 


and whole body being dreadfully swell- 
ed; my legs in particular were of such a 
size, that when I sat with them stretched 
wide apart, the knees still nearly touched. 

About the beginning of June, provi- 
sions were very scarce, neither Euro- 
peans nor natives had any thing but pad- 
dy toeat—not much of that, and mostly 
damaged; arrack the Europeans had 
constantly to the last. About this time, 
in consequence, I believe, of the want of 
provisions, some of our people began to 
desert. I was still very weak in the has- 
pital: the Doctor ordered me a pair of 
crutches, but [ was not st | to 
walk much withthem. About the mid- 
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dle or latter end. of June (not certain as 
to the date) about 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing I heard a good deal of firing from 
the hill behind the palace (musketry), 
which was returned by our ple from 
the palace, It seems the Enemy had 
got possession of the mortar and gun 
which were on the top of the hill, as I 
before mentioned (the palace was com- 
pletely surrounded) ; about nine o’clock 
in the morning the Enemy opened the 
three-pounder upon the palace, from 
which they fired about 5 or 6 rounds, 

I was not able to move out to see my- 
self what was going on; but 1 heard 
from the soldiers who came into the hos- 
pital, all that was going on. There was 
a Malay chief called Sangalen, in the 
King of Kandy’s service, he was called a 
Captain ;, this man advanced to a gun in 
the rear of the palace, which was pointed 
towards the place where the great tank 
now is, and which was at that time a 
iy de This gun of ours had 

playing grape on the road in that 
direction, ‘The Malay chief Sangalen, 
who had two brothers named Nouradin 
in the British service, armed with his 
creese, and attended by one armed fol- 
lower, jumped upon this gun. Lieut. 
Blackeney of the 19th regiment, advanc- 
ed towards him, having only his shirt 
and trowsers on, with his sword in his 
hand, Sangalenjumped upon him, and 
stabbed him with his creese; after 
which Mr. Blackeney cut at him with 
his sword ; they grappled and fell to- 
gether, and, as I understand, both died 
immediately on the spot, 

Sangalen’s servant was also killed by 
‘a shot, and the death of these two per- 
sons prevented any more from attempt- 
ing to force their way into the palace, 
and after this the Singalese people kept 
‘at a very respectful distance. In the 
‘front of the palace, when five or six of 
our Malays advanced on them with their 
‘arms, they ran away: in number as | 
understood, they were about 20,000 of 
the enemy, but they are a cowardly race, 
and have none of the heart of a 
soldier at all * 

About half past eleven o’clock in the 
morning, Major Davie, after conversing 
with the officers first, hung out a white 
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flag as we were told by the men of the 
19th and Malays ; and about 12 o'clock 
the soldiers told us that Major Davie liad 
capitulated, and the terms were, that ithe 
palace was to be given up to the Enemy ; 
that Major Davie and his detachment 
were to march immediately for Colombo, 
taking with them their arms (that is to 
say, the firelocks only, not any heavy 
guns), and also the person of Budhu 
Swammy, the King, who had constantly 
resided with us in the palace; that such 
of the sick as were able to walk might 
accompany the garrison in their march; 
and those who were unable to move 
from their cots were to remain, being re- 
commended to the mercy of the King of 
Kandy, by Major Davie, through the 
head men of the country, with whom the 
Major made the terms of his retiring; 
and after the. troops had quitted the gar- 
rison they did zndeed shew mercy to us*; 
however, as a capitulation was made, we 
expected to be taken care of; that medi- 
cines would be administered to us, and 
that when we were well we should be 
sent to Colombo. 

About half an hour or an hour after 
(about one o'clock), Major Davie and 
the garrison, accompanied by Budhu 
Swammy, marched out of the palace, 
with drums beating—such of the con- 
valescents as were able to craw! march- 
ing, or trying to march, with him ; some, 
it was said, on all fours, not strong 
enough to carry their arms nor to stand 
up: these poor people, I understood, 
were killed by the natives. 

The garrison had hardly marched out 
at the front gate, on the road towards 
Kattegastotte, when thousands of the 
Kandians entered the palace on all sides, 
armed with swords, knives, clubs, old 
firelocks, &c, and rushed into the hospit- 
al, where I lay with about 149 other 
Europeans, I was at this time sitting 
upon a couch, being the only man 10 
hospital who could sit up (with my 
crutches I could manage to walk about a 
pace or two in a minute) ; I had there- 
fore a full view of the horrible scene that 
ensued. 

The Kandians had no sooner entered 
than they began to butcher indiscrimin- 
ately every one in the hospital, robbing 





amie 
* The exact words. 


* The poor man’s own words. 






voL. 2.] : 


them at the same time, cursing and re- pock 


viling them, and spitting in their faces ; 
they mostly knocked out the soldiers’ 
brains with clubs, &c. then pulled them 
eut by the heels, the dead and the dying, 
and threw many of them into a well; 
numbers of the bodies were left in the 
streets and devoured by dogs, but none 
were buried : some poor wretches got 
off their cots, and tried to crawl away, 
but the Kandians murdered them before 
they could get out of the hospital : 
“not many of the British soldiers cried 
out for mercy, but many called upon 
their God.”* Some suffered death with- 
out saying a word. 

I was situated about the middle of 
the hospital : and with my two crutches 
made an effort to reach the door. Some 
of the Kandians (about 25) came up to 
me ; they spit in my face, and abused 
me a good deal, and some one gave me 
a severe blow on the forehead with a 
sword or club, which knocked me sense- 
less to the ground; when I recovered 
my senses (I don’t know if I crawled or 
was carried) I found myself lying in the 
court amongst the dead bodies of my 
brother soldiers. I was quite naked, 
having been stripped of every thing. 
Dr. Holloway had placed two blisters on 
my body, and these were tied on with a 

* This beautifully characteristic fact of the 


behaviour of our poor countrymen, is in the 
exact words of Thoen himself. W. H. C. 
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et handkerchief ; they had torn off 
the pocket handkerchief and blisters, at 
this time it was about 5 or 6 in the eve- 
ning. . 
1 thea crawled away on all fours into 
the battery (where the garden now is 
at the back of the palace ; and “there 
found a number of Kandians, about 10 
or 12, who laid hold of me again, and, 
tying a rope round my neck, they hung 
me up toa beam in a gateway, near a 
Church that was in the road ; and, hav- 
ing done this, they quitted me immedi- 
ately ; the broke, and I fell to the 
ground, as 1 found when I recovered 
my senses, which I lost when they hun 
me up. Jt was now quite dark, and 
crawled away to an old house nearly 
(not quite) a quarter of a mile off, where 
the tank is now, and I entered an old 
deserted house: here I remained, I 
think, without seeing any one for 7 or 8 
days. It rained almost night and day, 
though not very hard ; I drank the dig- 
ty water that fell on the ground, ,and 
near (close) to the house there was high 
grass, I crawled outand ate this, which 
was the only nourishment I had for the 
period I have mentioned ; the wound 
on my head healed of itself (though I 
feel it painful now sometimes ;) but I 
suffered a good deal from all the tkin of 
my belly being torn off with the blister 


when I was stri : 
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From the European Magazine. 
SCANDAL, 


(THOUGH some (says Selden, refer- 
ing to the state of Britain in 1645) 
make shght of libels; yet you may see 
by them how the wind sits. As, take a 
straw, and throw it up in the air, and 
you shall see by that which way the 
wind is, which you shall not do by cast- 
ing up a stone. : 

More solid things do not shew the 
complexion of the times so well as bal- 
lads and libels, 

A blind man of Paris, retiring in the 
dusk to his hovel, after having spent the 
day in begging, with little success, was 
accosted by a person, who told him, 


that if he would go home with him, he 
should find his account in it, The 
blind man joyfully consented to be con- 
ducted to his new friend’s house, and 
was thus addressed by him: “J am not 
rich, and yet wish to shew charity to the 
poor, which I have no other possibility 
of doing, unless by giving them a parcel 
of tales and novels, which | compose, to 
sell at a very moderate price, for their 
own benefit. Here, my friend, is a 

parcel of them, which you shall 
dispose of at the rate of two-pence each, 
although they are intrinsically .worth 
thrice the money.” ‘The poor fellow, 
after loudly expressing his gratitude, 
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groped his way home exulting, and sal- 
lied out early the next morn, to enjoy 
the profits of his benefactor’s productions. 
He cried his pamphlets by the title of a 
new novel, as he had been directed, and 
for sometime had no custom; but one 
of his books having been purchased and 
exainined, the rest met with a most rapid 
sale, andthe blind man returned home- 
wards with his pockets well loaded, His 
pleasant ideas were, however, soon 
checked, by his finding himself in the 
custody of an officer of the police, who 
told him, that the book which he had 
sold was a most virulent and impudent 
Satire against a person of rank. The 
poor blind man protested his innocence, 
and told his tale, which, luckily for him, 
was believed ; but he could give no in- 
formation which could lead to the con- 
triver of this very ingenious and new way 
of spreading abroad scandal with im- 
punity. 


A lady, well known in the literary 
world, having asked the great Lord 
Lyttelton, “ why he did not insert in 
his life of Henry the Second the well- 
supported tradition, which makes that 
prince the offspring of an amour between 
the Empress Matilda and her competitor 
Stephen ?” was answered by the noble 
biographer, “ that his work should never 
become the vehicle of antiquated scandal 
against a lady of rank and character.” 


The above delicacy might have had 
weight enough with us, to have pre- 
vented our telling the following anecdote ; 
but the inhumanity of the lady, whose 
beauty and ingratitude it records, utterly 
destroys all her claim to forbearance. 
The story of Livia Gonzaga is well 
known. Her exquisite and far-famed 
beauty tempted acoersair to fit out a 
small squadron, and to land near her 
castle, in order to make himself master of 
so rich a prize. A domestic burst into 
her room, while the pirates were actually 
scaling her walls, and snatching her, 
naked as she was, from her bed, convey- 
ed her on horseback out of the reach of 
the assailants: when they had gained a 
place of security, the lady’s high sense of 
modesty obliged her to cause her honest, 
‘although perhaps indelicate, preserver to 
be assassinated. ‘Thus much is always 


told: butit is very little known, although 
certainly true, that during their flight 
from the castle, the fugitives fell id with 
one of those roving parties of banditti 
which Italy in those days abounded 
with. This paragon of beauty was detain- 
ed a full week by the band of outlaws, 
before she had leave to pursue her jour- 
ney, and to execute her plan of vengeance 
on her deliverer. Had she been hon- 
oured by a La Fontaine for her historian, 
her adventures might, perhaps, have 
eclipsed those of the Princess of Garbes! 
Possibly she might not be sorry to be rid 
of one who had been a witness to the 
hospitality of her late entertainers. 


The present age, far from encouraging 
obsolete defamation, seems rather to 
indulge in the opposite extreme. Sir 
John Falstaff has found an ingenious 
advocate to affirm, that cowardice never 
formed a part of his character. Richard 
the Third, tyrant as he was, has not been 
without a friend, who has exhausted the 
powers of every engine, which wit and 
reading ceuld supply, to set his character 
and his back straight; and volumes 
upon volumes are written, to prove the 


immaculate purity of Mary, Queen of 


Scots, 'Tothose who are well acquaint- 
ed with the works of those authors* who 
lived near that unfortunate lady’s time, 
it must appear, that one half of them 
would have laughed, and the other halt 
have started, at the very name of such 
an apology. It may be well founded, 
nevertheless ; but it is quite unnecessary 
that so great a route should be made 
“about Sir Archy’s great grandmother ” 
especially by Southern Britons, when her 
justification must include a stain on the 
memory of one whom Englishmen ought 
to value, and to cherish, as the protectress 
of their honour, the foundress of their 
commerce, and the supporter of their 
established religion? If there be such a 
thing as national gratitude, it seem to be 
here cruelly violated; and the maxim, 
“ Fiat Justitia, raat Calum,” will hardly 
afford a shield to the author, since the 
object is by no means of importance 
enough to come within the circle of its 
defence. The lady herself, bred up in 


the gallant court of Catherine Medicis, 





* Pierre de I’ Estoile,Gab. Naude, Brantome, 
and his commentator, &c. &c. 
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must have smiled at some part of the 
argument brought forward on her behalf. 


SINGULARITIES, 

Algarotti observes, that when the 
French king sent some mathematicians 
to measure asdegree under the polar 
circle, and the King of Spain sent others 
for the same purpose to the line, to as- 
certain the true figure of the earth, who 
would have imagined that those uoder 
the equator Would suffer most by cola,and 
those under the arctic circle by heat; 
and yet this was actually the case. ‘The 
cold on the summits of the A: des was 
intense, and the heat occasioned by the 
length of the polar days was hardly to 
be borae, 

At the time of the gunpowder plot, it 
was intended to extirpate the whole 
royal family, except the Princess Kliza- 
beth, who was to be bred a papist, and 
the Roman Catholic religion established 
under her, Itis very remarkable, that 
the descendants of that very lady (the 
present royal family) should bave been 
calied to the throne, to the exclusion of 
those of her brother (among whoin we 
may enumerate the Kings of Sardinia 
France, and Spain), for the direct con- 
trary purpose ; viz. the preservation of 
the Protestant religion, 

——— 
NEW WORK. 
From the Literary Gazette, 

Joseph Second, Empereur d’ Allemagne, 
pent par lui-meme. Avec un précis 
historique sur la vie de ce Prince. 
Par M, R, 

Under the above title a new work 
has lately beea published at Paris, which 
contains the following anecdotes, 

As Joseph was once walking in the 
suburbs of Vienna, he observed a crowd 
o! persons collected round a cart loaded 
with fire-wood. Curious to know the 
cause, he questioned one of the spectators, 
and was intormed that the Inspector of 
the Barrier had stopped the countryman 
n suspicion of his having concealed to- 
baceo ainong the wood, and insisted on 
his immediately unloading the cart, The 
Countryman who regarded this as a loss 
oftime and a very serious labour, earnestly 
'Mtreated him to permit somebody to 
“ccompany him into the city, where he 
Could obtain satisfactory testimonies of 
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his innocence ; but the clerk would not 
listen to his supplications, and insisted on 
executing the order he had received to 
empty the cart, The Emperor, who 
was concealed amidst the crowd, re- 
mained for some time a tranquil witness 
of the dispute. He at length sent fora 
subaltern officer anda few soldiers from 
the nearest Corps-de-Garde, and ordered 
them to remain on the spot until the 
wood was entirely turned out. This 
being done, he enjoined them, in case 
the peasant should be found guilty of 
fraud, toexecute fifty lashes across his 
shoulders; but if he were proved to be 
innocent, the refractory clerk was imme- 
diately to undergo the same punishment, 
and to be obliged to reload the wood 
himself. These orders were executed. 
No tobacco was found, and the Inspector 
after having reloaded the cart of the poor 
countryman, who was besides indemni- 
fied for his loss of time, received the 
fifty lashes. 

Joseph entertained the greatest aver- 
sion for those distinctions which tend to 
withhold from the most numerous por- 
tion of society, advantages which ought 
to be common to all. 

Previous to his accession to the throne, 
the gates of the superb promenade called 
the Prater, were opened only to persons 
of distinction. Joseph wished that they 
should be thrown open to every: bod), 
and caused these words to be inscribed 
above the entrance to the promenade : 
Place of Amusemeni,a treasure destined 
for every body. The nobility immedi- 
ately thronged round him, and declared 
that the Promenade would soon be pro- 
faned, and that it would no longer be fit 
for their enjoyment, if the vulgar were 
suffered to frequent it, &e. 

“Gentlemen,” replied Joseph, “if I 
were determined to associate with none 
but my equals, [ must transport myself 
into the vaults of the Monastery of the 
Capuchins, where my ancestors repose, 
and take up my abode with them. Llove 
men, because they aremen; I make no 
other distinction among them, and have 
no other preference for them except that 
which is due to their actions. Wheso- 
ever thinks well and acts honourably, is 
entitled to my esteem. It must not be 
exclusively reserved for those who 
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reckon none but Princes among their 
ancestors.” 

In 1773 as the Emperor was passing 
through Medwisch in Transylvania, an 
aged woman came up to him for the 
purpose of soliciting a discharge from the 
army for her son, whom she had not 
seen fora long time. She thus began : 
“Good day to you, Mr. Emperor, I 
hope you enjoy good health. How is 
your mother? Is she likewise well?” 
Joseph replied to each of these questions, 
heard her request, gave her some pieces 
of gold, and sent her away well satisfied : 
then turning to his attendants he said: 
“This good woman is the only person 
who has spoken to me of my mother 
during my journey. She shall see her 
son in eleven days, and free from all 
military engagements.” 

The Emperor, by an edict, granted 
permission to every landholder, whose 
fields had been ravaged by Deer, and 
whose representations had not heen 
attended to by the Forest Courts, to 
destroy the animal. A countryman 
who had made repeated complaints, 
killed a superb Stag which had been 
brought to Vienna forthe amusement of 
the Emperor, and which had frequently 
Jaid waste the field of the poor farmer. 
He was immediately thrown into prison. 
The chief huntsman in dismay presented 
himself before the Emperor, explained 
‘the circumstance, not forgetting to men- 
tion the detention of the criminal, and 
requested to know the further orders of 
His Majesty. “ My orders are, 
said the Emperor, “ release the man, let 
the Stag be sold and give him the pro- 
duce of the sale of the animal by way of 
indemnity.” 

A crime committed by a person of 
distinction, whose friends applied for a 
mitigation of the punishment which he 
had but too well merited, served to make 
manifest the principles of Joseph, who 
replied: “ The law must be executed 
on all individuals equally. He who 
did not blush to commit the offence, 
should not blush to expiate it. If the 
Jaw admit of any difference in the chas- 


honorable actions being the more meri. 
torious in the lower classes, where one 
may presume that education is least 
carelully attended to, and thé breatest 
privations are felt, they ought to be the 
more highly recompensed,” 

In April, 1785, the Prinee of Kaunitz, 
Chancellor of the Empire, completed his 
74th year. ‘The Emperor went at seven 
in the morning to the Riding School, 
where he was certain of finding him. 
While, in conformity to the orders of 
the Emperor his arrival was announced 
to the Prince, he proceeded himself to 
the outer gate, where he received him 
saying: “* Happy the day which gave 
birth to the Prince of Kaunitz!” Sur- 
prised at this unexpected salute, the 
worthy old man could not utter a single 
word in reply. His gratitude was mani- 
fested only by a tear which dropped 
from his eye. ‘The Emperor perceiving 
this, added: “ Iknow, my dear Kaunitz 
that you have invited some good friends 
to pass this day with you; as I am 
among the number of your friends, I 
shall not fail to wait upon you.” 

He and one of his suite having once 
lost themselves in an excursion, they 
were, without being known, hospitably 
received in a house, the mistress of which 
apologized for being unable to bear 
them company, as she was anxious to 
see the Emperor, who was that day to 
arrive in the Canton. ‘The strangers 
thanked her, and informed her, that as 
they belonged te the Emperor's suite 
they could assure her that he had not 
arrived at the place which she mentioned. 
—“ Well, then, gentlemen, in that case 
I willstay here and keep you company: 
I cannot suppose you would deceive 
me.” They sat down to table, and 
discoursed on various subjeets. But 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
travellers to render the conversation 
agreeable, the lady was so desirous to 
see the Emperor, that she constantly 
made him the subject of discourse. She 
related all she had heard of his probity, 
his compassionate humanity, and all the 
excellent qualities of his heart and mind. 


tisement allotted to the same species of “ Finally,” added she, “ this Prince is 


offence, the indulgence ought not to be 
extended to those who have the fewest 
excuses to offer. Besides, virtuous and 


as accomplished as it is possible for mao 


to be. This conviction makes me wish 


thus ardently to see him, You are 
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certain, gentlemen, that he will not 
arrive here in less than two hours ?”— 
“Yes, Madam.” The time advanced, 
and Joseph wishing to put an end to this 
scene, so gratifying to his heart, said: 
«So, Madam, you cannot be satisfied 
until you have seen the sm abet ”"_ 
“No, Sir, for Lam convi he is the 
only individual of his age, who unites so 
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ed.”—* I can satisfy, in some measure, 
the obliging desire which you manifest, 
without your taking the trouble to go 
abroad. Look on this box—the por- 
trait is striking. Recognize the original 
of this painting in the stranger to whom 
you have socordially granted hospitality.” 
The lady, filled with astonishment, fixed 
her eyes upon the Emperor, who saluted 
her, and speedily departed. 





many good qualities in a rank so elevat- 
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TIME’S TELESCOPE,* ror JANUARY. 


a 
At one wide view God’s eye surveys 
His works, in every discant clime ; 
He shifts the seasons, months, and deys, 
The short-lived offspring of revolving cime ; 
By turns they die, by turns are born. 
Now cheerful Spring the ‘ircle leads, 
And strows with flowers the smiling meads ; 
Gay Summer next, whom russet robes adorn, 
And waving fields of yeliow corn ; 
Then Autumn, who with lavish stores the lap of nature spreads 
Decrepit Winter, laggard in the dance, 
(Like feeble age oppressed with pain) 
A heavy season does maintain, 
With driving snows, and winds and rain ; 
Till Spring, recruited to advance, 


The various year rolls round again. 


HUGHES, 


ED ee 


3 5 
Ts name given to this month by 
-& the Romans was taken from Janus, 
one of their divinities, to whom they gave 
two faces ; because on the one side, the 
first day of this month looked towards 
the new year, and on the other towards 
the old one. 
CIRCUMCISION. 

On the first day of the year is celebra- 
ted the Cireumcision of our Saviour, a 
site of the Jewish law, first enjoied to 
Abraham as a token of the covenant God 
made with him and his posterity. 

NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

In France, particularly in the south, 
early in the morning of New Year’s 

ay, around of visits is commenced to 
relations and friends, to wish them a 
happy new year, and to present them 
with bonbons (sweet-meats). ‘ The re- 
lations are first visited, beginning with 
those nearest in affinity, then those that 
are further removed, and lastly come the 
friends and acquaintance. It is a ton- 
test of politeness on this occasion which 
shall start first, and anticipate the call of 
a relation or friend. 

‘The shops of the confectioners are 

up on the day before with look~ 


ing-glasses, intermixed with festoons of 
silk or muslin, and branches of ribands 
or flowers. The counters are covered 
over with table-cloths, and set ont 
with cakes, sweetmeats, dried fruits, and 
bonbons, made up into pyramids, castles, 
columns, or any form which the taste of 
the decogator may suggest ; and in the 
evening they are illuminated for the re- 
ception of company, who come to buy 
their bonbons for thenext day. Endless 
are the devices for things in which t 
are to be inclosed ; there are little boxes 
or baskets made of satin, ornamented 
with gold, silver, or foil; balloons,— 
books,—fruit, such as apples, pears, 
oranges,—or vegetables, such as a cauli- 
flower, a root of celery, an onion ; any 
thing, in short, which can be made with 
a hollow within to hold the bonbous : 
but the most prevailing device is what is 
called a cornet, that is, a little cone ornas 
mented in differeat ways with a bag to 
draw over the large end and close it « 
In these things, the prices of which ‘ile 
from one franc (ten pence) to fifty, the 





* From the Lendon Time’s Telescope for 1817 ; 
containing’an explanation of Saints’ Days and Holi- 
days, notices of obsolete Rites and Customs, ke. ke. 
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bonbons are presented by those who 
choose to be at the expense of them, and 
by those who do not they are only wrap- 
ped in a piece of paper; but bonbons 
in some way or other must be presented. 
~*The celebration of New Year's 
Day,’ observes Mr. Hutchinson (Hist. 
of Northumberland), ‘is preserved in 
this county as arural festival. On cer- 
tain festivals the Romans gave pieces of 
money to travellers and strangers who 
were present atthe sacrifice. On our 
day of festivity, mirth is excited bya 
rustic masquerading and playing tricks 
in disguise ; the hide of the ox slain for 
the winter cheer, is often put on; and 
the person thus attired, attempts to show 
the character of the devil, by every 
horrible device in his power. All the 
Winter sports seem to express a strong 
opinion of the aatients, that genii of very 
contrary natures prevailed on earth, that 
the one was constantly concomitant to 
light as the other was to darkness; and 
this image of the devil, whichis frequently 
permitted to expel the inhabitants and 
take possession of the house, is typical of 
the power of the evil genius, in the season 
when the sun is longest absent from our 
hemisphere. This corresponds with the 
lamentation used by those who held the 
Elusinian mysteries, and mourned for 
Adonis, Itis very difficult to make any 
probable determination to what people 
we owe these customs. In the Roman 


Saturnalia and Sigillaria, this kind of 


frolicking was practised.’ 
EPIPHANY. 

The sixth day is Epiphany, or mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles, com- 
monly called Twelfih-day, the Eastern 
magi were guided by the star to pay 
homage to their Saviour; and it takes its 
name from their coming on that day, 
which was the twelfth after the nativity. 
The usual celebration of Twelfth-day in 
London and in the south of England, is 
by drawing lots, and assuming fictitious 
characters for the evening ; formerly the 
king or queen was chosen by a bean 
found in a piece of divided cake ; and 
this was once a common Christmas gam- 
bol in both the English universities. 

. In France, there isa ceremony of 
drawing ‘Twelfth-cake, though not quite 
dla mode Angloise. The cake is very 
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plain in its composition, not much better 
than a bun, only large, so as to cut into 
slices. In one part a bean is introduced, 
and the person who draws the jslice that 
has the bean in it, is king or queen, ac- 
cording to the sex of the person by whom 
it is drawn, who receives the general 
homage of the company for the evening, 
SAINT LUCIAN. 

On the eighth day, St. Lucian, con- 
fessor and martyr, was born at Samosata 
in Syria. He was well versed in the 
Hebrew language, and employed much 
time in comparing and amending the co- 
pies of the bible. He was put to death 
by Maximinus IT. 

GIBBON 

Died on the 16th of January, 1794, 
“It was on the day, or rather night, of 
the 27th of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page* in a sum- 
mer-house in my garden, After laying 
down my pen, | took several turns ina 
berceau, or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect ot the coun- 
try, the lake, and the mountains. The 
air was temperate, the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected from 
the waters, and all nature was silent. 

I will not dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on the recovery of my freedom, 
and, perhaps, the establishment of my 
fame. But my pride was soon humbled, 
and a sober melancholy was spread over 
my mind by the idea that I had taken 
an everlasting leave of an old and agree- 
able companion, and _ that, whatsoever 
might be the future date of my History, 
the life of the historian might be short 
and precarious. I will add two facts 
which have seldom occurred in the com- 
position of six, or, at least, five quarto 


volumes: 1. My rough MS., without’ 


any intermediate copy, has been sent to 
press, 2, Nota sheet has been seen by 
any human eyes, excepting those of the 
author and of the printer; the faults 
and merits are exclusively my OWD.— 
Gibbon’s Common Place Book. 
BISHOP HORNE 

Died on the 17th of January, 179? 
This great nan thus beautifully character 
ises the Psalms of David : ‘ They prese' 
(says he) religion to us, in the most ¢p° 


* Ofthe Decline and Fall of the Roman Exupite. 
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gaging dress; communicating traths 
which philosophy could never investi- 
gate, in a style which poetry can never 
equal ; while history is made the vehicle 
of prophecy, and creation lends all its 
charms to paint the glories of redemption. 
Calculated alike to profit and to please, 
they inform the understanding, elevate 
the affections, and entertain the imagina- 
tion. Indited under the influence of 
Him, to whom ali hearts are known, and 
all events foreknown, they suit mankind 
in all situations, grateful as the manna 
which descended from above, and con- 
formed itself to every palate. The 
fairest productions of human wit, after 
a few perusals, like gathered flowers, 
wither in our hands, and lose their trag- 
rancy; but these unfading plants of 
paradise become, as we are accustomed 
to them, still more and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears to be daily height- 
ened; fresh odours are emitted and new 
sweets extracted from them. He who 
hath once tasted their excellencies, will 
desire to taste them yet again; and he 
who tastes them oftenest, will relish them 
best.’ , 
HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST 
Died on the 20th January, 1790. 
He visited all Europe, not to survey the 
suinptuousness of palaces, nor the state- 
liness of temples ; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of antient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the 
curiosity of modern art; not to collect 
medals, or collate manuscripts ;—but to 
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dive into the depths of dungeons; to 
plunge into the infection of buspitals ; to 
survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; 
to take the gage and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt; to 
retnember the forgotten, to attend to the 
neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to 
compare and collate the distresses of men 
in all countries. — Burke. 


SAINT VINCENT, JAN. 22. 
Vincent, a deacon of the chureh in 
Spain, suffered martyrdom in the Dio- 
clesian persecution, about the year 303, 
being extended upon burning goals; and, 
after his body was broiled there, he was 
thrown upon heaps of broken tiles, 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
Died on the 23d of January, 1792. 


Study Sir Joghua’s Works, young men;--- 
Not pictures only, but his pen :~ 
Who, — Cimmerian darkness whelmed our 
isle, 
Appeared a comet in his art ;-- 
Bid Natare from the canvas.start, 
Aad with the Graces bade that canvas smile. 
Could Titian from his tomb arise, 
And cast on Reynolds’art his eyes, 
How would he heave of jealousy, the groan ! 
Here possibly I may mistake 
As Titian probably might take 
The works oF our great master for his own. 
DR. WOLCOTT. 


CONVERSION OF SAINT PAUL, 


This day, January the 25th, celebrates 
the miraculous conversion of St. Paul. 
He was beheaded under the general per- 
secution of Nero ; hence the usual rep- 
resentation of him with a sword in his 
haad., 
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i ee 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1817, 


ABRAHAM GOTTLOB WERNER, THE GEOLOGIST. 


ERNER, the most celebrated 

geologist and mineralogist of tie 
age, died at Dresden on the 30th of June, 
1817, in the arms of his friends and of 
his only sister, who hastened from Silesia 
fo see him. He was born on the 25th 
o! September, 1750, His father, who 
Was inspector ofan iron work at Wehrau, 
on the Queiss, in Upper Lusatin, in- 
tended hiin from his early youth for a 
Similar vocation, He first went to 
school at Bunzlau, where he received, 


OWever, but very scanty instruction. 
2M Mamseon. ¥a.4 7 


Tn order fully to qualify himself for his 
intended profession, he went first ‘for 
some years to the Mineralogical Acade- 
my at Freiberg, and then to the Univers. 
sity of Leipsig, where te applied iimself 
to the study of natural history. Wine 
at the university he employed’ himself 
in the study of the external «characterise | 
ties of fossils, in which a singular quick- 
ness of perception was of great use to! 
him, and published there, in’ the year. 
1774, his well-known work, (on the ex- 
ternal characteristics of fossils,) whieh is 
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still considered as the basis of his whole 
Oryktognosis, but of which he could 
never be induced to print a new and en- 
larged edition, because he feared dis- 
putes, and had not in fact concluded his 
researches. Soon after he was invited 
to Freiberg, to have the care of the cabi- 
net of natural history there, and to read 
lectures upon it. Here his mind, which 
was early exercised in observation and 
classification, found the most welcome 
materials. Here, daily extending the 
bounds of his science, and supporting 
its foundation by the surest external dis- 
tinctive marks, he formed that system, 
which afterwards embracing also the 
Geognosis which was peculiarly his own, 
and forming an intimate connection with 
all the branches of mineralogy, gradually 
conquered ail opposition, and raised its 
inventor to the rank of the creator of a 
new mineralogy, which might be sup- 
ported and extended, but not superseded 
by the crystaJlography of Haty, and 
the chemical theory of Vauquelin and 
others. His peculiar talent for observa- 
tion was animated by the most lively 
fancy, assisted by the most extensive 
reading in every branch of knowledge 
connected with his own, and excited by 
daily intercourse with ingenious travel- 
lers and foreigners, who chiefly visited 
Freiberg on Werner’s account. The 
classification in genera and species, and 
the ingenious appellations of minerals 
down to the newest, egron, is peculiarly 
his own. Nothing but too scrupulous 
conscientiousness prevented him from 
publishing the Oryktognostic ‘Tables, 
which have been finished, and quite 
ready for the press these four years, 
The attempt of the ingenious Berzelius, 
of Stockholm, at classification, by inves- 
tigating the laws of elementary combina- 
tion, did not indeed shake his belief in 
the method of recognition by means of 
the external characteristics ; yet he at 
last thought that a mutual conciliation 
was possible, and reserved the first analy- 
sis of the latest writings of Berzelius, for 
the next winter. ‘The method created 


by Werner is the only satisfactory one, q 


much as it may yet want to be a com- 
plete system of the earth. His prede- 
cessor Charpentier’s doubts respecting 
Werner’s theory have never been able to 
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shake it. His idea of formations,one of 
the most fruitful of consequences, and 
the most ingenious in Werner’s Geog- 
nosis, has been admirably developed by 
his scholar Steffens of Breslau ; and his 
formation of the flétz mountains of 
Thuringia well supported by Von 
Freiesleben, in his theory of copper 
slate mountains (Kupferschiefergebirge.) 
Werner sustained an obstinate, but for 
that reason the more honourable, con- 
test with the Volcanists. No well-in- 
formed person will now consider the 
basalt and other fiétz mountains as of 
volcanic origin. Werner's theory of the 
older and newer formation of mountains, 
by the waters, stands immoveable ; and 
a satisfactory link between them is af- 
forded in the transition mountains. Evy- 
en the new chemical discoveries of the 
Kalimetals may be made to accord with 
it. Another science, mining, on which 
Werner used also to lecture, was render- 
ed extremely clear to the attentive scho- 
lar, by his luminous explanation, and by 
the reduction of the most complicated 
machinery to the most simple proposi- 
tions, at the same time drawing all the 
figures on his table. 

Indefatigable application and an in- 
satiable thirst of knowledge enriched his 
retentive memory with every thing that 
history and philology, in the most ex- 
tensive sense, can offer to the attentive 
inquirer. No science was foreign to him. 
All served as a basis to his studies, which 
were constantly directed to natural phi- 
losophy, and the knowledge of the earth 
and its inhabitants. He always advan- 
ced before his age, and often knew what 
others only presumed. After 1779 and 
1780,when he first lectured on Oryktog- 
nosis and Geognosis, at Freiberg, he 
was heard with gratitude by scholars 
from all parts of Europe. Never con- 
tented with what was discovered, always 
seeking something new, he rather formed 
scholars who wrote than wrote himself. 
But many MSS. almost wholly ready for 
the press are included in his fine library 
and collection of coins and MSS. be- 
ueathed on the day of his death to the 
Mineralogical Academy, for 5000 crowns. 


In his lectures he had only heads of 
the subject before him. In lecturing he 
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used to abandon himself, as he was ac- 
customed to say, to the inspiration of his 
mineralogical muse, and when his spirit 
hovered over the waters and the strata, 
he often became animated with lofty en- 
thusiasm, But he caused his lectures to 
be written out by approved scholars, 
and by revising himself what they had 
thus written after him, made it, properly 
speaking, a MS. A great many parts 
of his lectures have been made public by 
others, among which may be reckoned 
what André at Bruno, in Moravia, has 
published in the valuable journal entitled 
Hesperus. But none of these bears the 
stamp of the master. What is particu- 
larly desirable is the publication of his 
manuscript on Mineralogical Geography 
(which he only once drew up for a par- 
ticular lecture) and upon the Literature 
of Mineralogy, in which he solved the 
difficulties of the ancient classic mineral- 
ogy, and gave incomparable illustrations 
of Pliny’s Natural History. He was 
like a father to all his scholars, to whom 
he was a model, not only as a man of 
science, but as a moral character. 
Having filled, from the year 1792, a 
high situation in the Council of the 
Mines, he had a great share in the di- 
rection both of the Mineralogical Acad- 
emy and of the administration in general. 
T'wo things must be mentioned here with 
particular honour. One is the works 
begun in 1786, to furnish a great part of 
the deeper mines with water for working 
the wheels, This astonishing aqueduct, 
particularly the artificial canal of Doer- 
renthal, with its subterraneous brick 
channels, already extending above a 
league, are in the main due to him, 
though Scheuchler made the plan, and 
Lampe the calculations. By the con- 
tnued support of the ever active King 
of Saxony, this great work still proceeds 
inthe most prosperous manner. ‘The 
Amalgamation works, twice built by the 
excellent Charpentier, chief of the council 
of Mines, (the first building having been 
maliciously burnt down) and for ever se- 
cured by most ingenious fire-engines 
from similar accidents, are indeed 
unique ; the admiration of all who be- 
hold them, a jewel in the crown of the 
Saxon art of mining, and a proof of the 
‘ostentatious energy with whica the 
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sovereign of Saxony causes the most ex~ 
ive enterprizes to be executed in si- 
lence. ‘This undertaking of canals and 
aqueducts, which has already cost abo 
half a million of crowns, and on which 
more than a thousand men are employed, 
is little known and visited by foreigners, 
though on it depends the continuance of 
mining in Saxony. The mineralogical 
survey and description of all Saxony, 
divided into districts, which has been 
prosecuted for twenty years, under dis- 
ciples of Werner, and includes the forest 
of Thuringia, even a part of the Harz, 
and the mountains on the frontiers of 
Bohemia and Silesia, will one day fur- 
nish a mineralogical map, surpassing in 
accuracy and extent what any other 
country can produce. ‘This too was 
Werner’s work, and was constantly di- 
rected by him in the most attentive man- 
ner. [n his visits to Prague and Vien- 
na, he found means to interest the Aus- 
trian government in these mineralogical 
surveys, and it is to be hoped that the 
enlightened Bavarian government, as 
well as the direction of the mines in the 
Prussian monarchy under Werner's 
grateful scholars in Berlin and Silesia, 
will readily contribute to support and 
complete the great work which Werner 
so happily set on foot. His cabinet of 
minerals, unrivalled in completeness and 
scientifick arrangement, and  consist- 
ing of about 100,000 specimens, has be- 
come, in consideration of a life annuity, 
the amount of which devolves to the In- 
stitution itself, the property of the Frei- 
berg Mineralogical Academy. Wer- 
ner’s favorite pupil, Koehler, is appoiat- 
ed inspector of it. Werner had receiv- 
ed from England an offer of 50,000 
crowns, but sold it to his country for 
40,000, of which he reserved the inter- 
est of 33,000 as an annuity, on condi- 
tion, that after his own death, and that 
of his only sister, who is without chil- 
dren, the interest should continue to be 
annually paid to the Mineralogical Aca- 
demy ; so that this, his only daughter as 
it may be called, will obtain an addition- 
al annual income of 1,600 crowns, 
Werner’s literary studies, like his 
mind, embraced every branch of science. 
Every thing excited his thirst of know- 
ledge, and thus it often happened that he 
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dedicated all his attention to researches 
which seemed to lie entirely out of his 
sphere. His enquiries into the direction 
of the mountains of the first and second 
formation led him to the seat and the 
migrations of the aboriginal tribes and 
their branches, T'o this were soon join- 
ed inquiries into the original languages 
and radical syllables, which he prosecut- 
éd with the greatest acuteness and redu- 
céd into tables, The result was an uni- 
versal glossary of all the radical syllables, 
and characteristic sounds, in all the lan- 
guages with which he was acquainted ; 
which he studied with ardour, and to 
complete his knowledge of which he 
purchased the most expensive works. 
His antiquarian researches into the min- 
eraiogy of the ancients made him a pas- 
sionate friend of archeology, one branch 
of which, the numismatology of the an- 
cients, had become so favourite a pur- 
suit with him during the last eight years 
of his life, that he purchased entire col- 
lections of medals, and in a short time 
was in possession of above 6000 ancient 
Greek and Roman coins. This ena- 
bled him to make interesting researches 
into the different mixtures of the metals, 
and on the arts of adulteration ; and in 
order to the farther elucidation of this 
subject, he formed an entire series of 
false coins. An unedited silver coin of 
his collection, which he gave to Catau- 
ro, of Milan, is still the subject of a 
numismatic controversy between the con- 
noisseurs of Vienna and Italy. His pro- 
fessional pursuits rendered him an excel- 
lent judge of ground, and led him to 
conceive a great fondness for military 
tactics. He studied the art of war with 
diligence, read the accounts given by 
masters in this branch, and acquired a 
fine collection of military books. Offi- 
cers of the engineers and general staff 
were surprised to hear him speak of the 
mistakes committed by the allies from 
wot of due knowledge of the ground, 
in their attack upon Dresden in August, 
1813, where he happened to be present. 
His name was mentioned at the head- 
quarters of the allied sovereigns at Frank- 
fort, and he was invited to repair thither, 
but his inflexible attachment to his so- 
vereign made him decline the invitation. 
Medicine also attracted his attention, at 
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first as lying within the circle of the 
sciences connected with natural history, 
but afterwards in the latter years of his 
life, that he might be enabled to judge 
of the bodily sufferings of himself and 
others, so that medical books were his 
favorite reading, and conversation on 
medical subjects what he preferred to 
every other. Ever ready to afford as- 
sistance, he was happy, when he visited 
a sick friend, to be able to give medical 
advice, and also to judge of his own sit- 
uation which he often thought precari- 
ous. The danger of such an inclination, 
which can never lead to any thing far- 
ther than empiricism, is evident. His 
best friends, among whom we may reck- 
on the veteran of the healing art, the 
venerable Dr. Kapp, at Dresden, some- 
times reproved him for this ; but it re- 
mained his favourite bobby-horse. He 
had drawn up a very ingenious table of 
diseases according to the stages of hu- 
man life, from infancy to old age: he 
Was a sworn enemy to vinegar and all 
kinds of milk diet, but a determined 
heef-eater, In other respects he lived 
very temperately, drank but little wine, 
and was especially and anxiously caretul 
about warm clothing and warm rooms, 
He first visited Carlsbad, when a boy 
of only 14 years of age, and had since 
been there 41 times. Here, even in the 
latest part of the autumn, he always ac- 
quired new strength. Had not imperi- 
ous circumstances hindered him this 
time from visiting at an earlier period 
the salutary fountain, which had become 
absolutely necessary to him, he would 
perhaps have still lived. He was fond 
of travelling, and spoke with emotion 
and pleasure of his visit to Paris in 1802, 
where he was received with the greatest 
respect. Though not indifferent to ex- 
ternal distinctions, to the diplomas of 
foreign academies and learned societies, 
he never sought or asked for them, and 
in conversation never attached any value 
to them. However, he was justly proud 
of being a member of the Institute of 
France, and of the Wernerian Society 
in England, Even on his death-bed 
he learned with joy from hig former pu- 
pil and faithful friend, the Professor of 
Natural History at Edinburgh, Jameson, 
that not only several Mineralogical So- 
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cieties flourished in Great Britain, but 
that Professorships of Mineralogy on 
Werner’s principles were founded at 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Giasgow, 
Cork, Dublin, and Belfast. At his sug- 
estion a society of friends of natural 
philosophy and mineralogy was formed 
jast winter in Dresden, over which 
Werner himself presided. 

He was in the best sense of the expres- 
sion a citizen of the world, His house was 
the constant rendezvous of curious travel- 
lers of all conntries and of all ranks ; and 
he shewed to them all, with uncommon 
patience and attention, his museum, and 
especially his collection of precious 
stones, which excites surprise by the val- 
ue and variety of the specimens, v 
did not, however, like writing letters, 
because he preferred personal intercourse 
to every thing, and dreaded the loss of 
time. This disinterested participation 
in whatever prometed in any country 
the interests of ‘knowledge and humani- 
ty, did not hinder him from being the 
most faithful son of his own country, the 
most loyal reverer of his king. He re- 
fused every invitation from abroad, (and 
he received at an early period several 
very brilliant and alluring ones,) and 
was for many years contented with a 
very moderate salary, supporting himself 
by private lectures. He made presents 
to all the academies and public schools 
of Saxony, and endeavoured by this 
hieans every where to excite a predilec- 
ton for natural philosophy. Those 
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who were most intimately connected 
with him enjoyed his tenderest interest 
and care.—* Tn his house,” said Boetti- 
ger, in his Farewell Address, “.on the 
eminence of Gorbitz, company daily as- 
sembled for his advice, and the same 
hand with which he felt the pulse of 
Nature, raised and supported every un- 
fortunate, His simple manners, his cor- 
dial cheerfulness, and his social playful- 
ness, made him the favourite of his fel- 
low-citizens. When Werner entered, 
every countenance brightened ; the wo- 
men, too, loved the company of a man 
who, without insipid compliments, al- 
ways had something delicate and enter- 
taining to say to them. In his earlier 
years his feeling heart would doubtless 
have made him highly susceptible of en- 
joying the sweets of domestic life: but 
he did not find what he sought. In 
later years he renounced the idea of 
them, out of love to science, avd was 
fully indemnified by the cordial attach- 
ment of his pupils and friends. Pene- 
trated with that true devotion which 
worships God in spirit and in truth, he 
often preached to his pupils the purest 
morality, which he confirmed by his own 
example ; and even in his lectures often 
rose with genuine enthusiasm from the 
miracles of nature to their Divine Au- 
thor. Such was the man of whom his 
contemporaries and his country will 
ever be proud ; a man equally distin- 
guished by his rare learning, his good- 
ness of heart, and unspotted character.” 


—----——— 
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RE 


From “ Time’s Telescope.” 
THE ‘NEW YEAR.’ 


NOTITIER year haswing’d itsairy flight, 
Stull wrapt the future in mysterious 
night, 
_ An eager haste we feel ; 
€ long---we hope---and e’en swift time 
oy seems slow--- 
Enquiring ask; while yet we would not know, 
What may this year reveal ? | 


What may it nat ?---Ah ! one short year may 
jaa sen 
l'o his long home, a loved, a valued friend--- 
dis others to our view--- 
Lay hundreds tow in death--Alas ! replace 
ull many a well-known and lamented face, 
By iorms entirely uew. 


A year may bring the wounded mind repose, 

O’erwhelm the happy with unnambered woes: 
May ease the captive’s doom : 

A fleeting year, ere it is past and gone, 

May add fresh beauty to the form of one--- 
Decay another's bloom--- 


May ope to sorrow pleasure’s blissful door, 
Make the poor wealthy, and the wealthy poor; 
Thus change the forms of fate--- 
May shower profuse, from golden realms 
above, 
On private homes the joys of peace--and love-- 
Bring discord to a state. 


Could we look forward but through one short 
ear, 
How seal the smile alternate chase the tear, 
The tear its place supply 5 
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How one sad hour would view the mind per- 


plext, 
Perchance relieved, and free from care the 
next, 
Ere yet that tear was dry. 


But though weak man alone can truly see 
What hath been---is---not what yet may be, 
We'll fondly paint the best ; 
We'll bid the radiant dawn of hope appear, 
Through its fair glass we'll view the opening 
ear, 
And while we hope, we’re blest, 


Ce 


From the Literary Gazette. 
INEDITED SONNET, BY GRAY. 
SPITE OF CONVICTION. 


HYRSIS, when he left me, swore 
Ere the spring he would return : 
Ah what means yon violet flower 
And the bud that decks the thorn ? 
? Twas the Lark that upward sprung ; 
*Twas the Nightingale that sung. 


Idle notes, untimely green, 

Why such unavailing haste ? 
Western gales, and skies serene, 
Prove not always Winter’s past : 
Cease, ye doubts, my fears to move, 
Spare the honour of my Love ! 


—— 


From the Literary Gazette. 


ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 
BY THE LATE GENERAL FITZPATRICK. 


HYRSIS will return no more ; 

Simple Maid, expect him not : 
Ere the Autumn well was o’er, 
Were his Summer vows forgot ; 
And since Winter’s snow and rain 
Not a trace of them remain, 


Cease repining, simple Maid, 

Thorns may blossom, Birds may sing ; 
Love ’s a flower, which, once decayed, 
Knows of no returning spring. 

Haste and seek another Swain ; 

Trust, and be deceived again. 


—— 
From the Literary Gazette. 


TO THE MEMORY OF SOPHIA. 


1. 
‘TY O more, ye bow’rs, I seek your cool re- 
treat ; 
No more on Philomela’s strain I dwell. 
No more, O Naiad! do my wandering feet 
Delight to linger near thy crystal cell. 
ya 


For, oh ye beauteous scenes ! though swift- 
wing’d Time, 
With wasting hand has made no change in 
ou; 
Tho’ still ye flourish in your richest prime, 
And see each spring bestow a lovelier hue ; 


3. 
Yet with far other eyes I view your charms, 
Far other thoughts your once-lov’d haunts 
inspire 


Original Poetry. 


Since that dread day, when in these hapless 
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arms, 
I saw Sopiia’s faded form expire. 


4. : 
Moment of horror ! when the hand of d¢ath, 
In “gm eternal, quench’d her eyes’ soft 
ame ; 
When her dear lips, with their last fleeting 
breath, 
In trembling accents sigh’d her Henry’s 
name. 


5. . 
Then in my sight all nature seemed to fade ; 
Each beauteous scene was veil’d in mid- 
night gloom, 
And SS save yon deep cypress’ 
shade, 
That low’ ring bends above Sophia’s tomb. 
H. E. L. 


a oe 


From the Gentieman’s Magazine. 


ODE. 
ASTERIA ROCKING THE CRADLE. 


By Mr. Georce Dver. 


ad he fair Asteria’s sweet employ, 
To rock yen little restless boy : 
Tho’ small that cradle, it contains 
Treasure, beyond a Kivg’s domains. 


Not all Arabia’s spicy store, 

Not all Golconda’s glittering ore, 
Elysian fields, nor Eden’s grove, 
Could buy that little restless love. 


Dear babe ! the fair Asteria cries; 
Dear babe! the listening muse replies; 
While here a faithful guard we keep, 
Dear babe, enjoy the honied sleep. 


Now bush, the sobs! now bush, the cries ! 
Lo gentle slumbers close his eyes ! 

And here a faithful guard we keep, 
Sweet babe! enjoy the honied sleep. 


Ere yon fair orb, that rules the sky, 
Beam’d on that little stranger’s eye ; 
Ere yet with feeble voice it wept, 
Close in the silent womb it slept. 


And, who can tell the bitter smart 
That piere’d Asteria’s trembling heart? 
Yet sure there’s magic in that boy, 
That wakes the soft parental joy. 


Still on Asteria’s languid face 

The primrose paleness keeps its place: 
Yet o’er that face what brilliant ues 
Can this beloved babe diffuse ! 


How sweet beside the cradle’s brink, 
In musing state to gaze and think ! 
No daisied bank, no green hill’s side, 
So shines in nature’s decent pride. 


Now see the babe unclose his eyes ! 
Aud see the mother’s transports rise ! 
How every feature charms her sight! 
How every motion wakes delight ! 


What rising beauties there she views ! 
The rosy lip, the polish’d nose, 

The slender eyebrow budding thin, 
The velvet cheek, the dimpling chin. 


Anon she views the sparkling eye, 
The lifted hand, the tuneful cry ; 

And hastening on thro’ years to come, 
She traces out his future doom. 
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“ Haply he’ll plead Religion’s cause ; 
Or weep o’er Freedom’s bleediog laws ; 
Or feel the Poet’s sacred rage ; 

Or trace the dark. Historic page.” 


Nor is so sweet the sweetest gale, 
That breathes across the silent vale, 
From myrtle grove or garden’s bloom, 
Asis the honied breath’s perfume. 


At length she breathes the fervent prayer : 
Great God, ob! make my child thy care ! 
And may his future actions be 

Sacred to virtue, dear to thee ! 


Whatever fortune then betide, 
Thou shalt his portion still abide ; 
And whea the course of life is run, 
Give him a never-withering crown. 


ee 


From the European Magazine. 
A RELIC FROM WATERLOO.* 


AREWELL !---the blow that ends the 
strife 
Dooms but a ruin to decay--- 
One---but one link of less than life 
Remains to end in nameless clay. 


Let him who treads the death-field, spare 
This relic, lov’d too late and long--- 

Ah !---leave it in my dust to share 
The home a miser dare not wrong. 


And if to greet et proud return 
My father lifts his hoary head, 

He will not start nor shrink to learn 
How low I rest on Honour’s bed. 


But shun the deep blae melting eye 
That fondly looks and glistens near ; 

Nor tell what lonely sepulchre 
Thy pity gave the Cuirassier. 


My mother !---Fancy’s earliest flow’r 
Was by thy tender fost’ ring nurst ; 
Thine was my noen tide’s brightest hour, 
And thine the thought that warm’d it first--- 


Receive the last !---thy glory’s stem 
Has fallen, and its pride is past ; 
But thou wilt treasure asa gem 
The blighted leaf that linger’d last. 


Thou wast the eyelid of my soul, 
Preserver of its purest sense ; 

And once beneath thy bland controul 
It slept in holy innocence. 


Oft to the brink of ruin’s flood 
Thou cam’st a wand’ rer to arrest ; 
And smiling in thy bounty shew’d 
The softness of a matron’s breast. 


Then by thy mild---thy pleading look 
Light of my erring lite I vow'd 

To write my name in Glory’s book, 
Or moulder in an early shroud. 


The flow’rs of revelry and wit 
Have left this hollow bosom bare ; 
ut one long-hid remembrance yet 
Lives like the dark soft violet there. 


There is an eye that will not mock 
The ruin in this breast unseen--- 
he chasm in the shatter’d rock 
Tells where the diamond mine has been. 





* Collected from fragments found near a 
ead cuirassier, with a broken picture. 
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Twas plunder’d, but enough is left 
A lightning spark from Heav’n to win--- 
Its thunderbolt has struck the cleft, 
But woke the glorious flame within !--- 
* *£ &*+ &© & & Vv. 
.ANOTHER RELIC. 


BRIGHT are the Muses’ gifts, they say, 
In Glory’s field and Summer’s day, 
Tho’ brief must be the verse I put on 

So small a subject as a Button ; 

Yet, Stella !---to thyself I prove 

This button is a type of love. 


It forms attachments near and strong--- 
It brightens oft by wearing long ; 
Through narrow chinks it wins a way, 
And holds when other loops decay : 
Here often like thy beauty’s charm, 

It keeps a soldier’s bosom warm. 


We praise not circles that abound 

In Drea but the perfect round--- 
And in this button’s humble size 
How true a cycle charms our eyes 
Thus in a little ring enshrin’d 

Love’s amphitheatre we find. 


This relic, fresh from holy earth, 

Is more than modern honour’s worth : 
Fame, wealth, and wisdom, do for man 
No more than simple buttons can--- 

bh semgarsang b sparks fly off Jike rockets, 
They grace his coat and guard his pockets. 


This sparkled once on Brunswick’s breast, 
And lay with noble hearts at rest--- 
From precious dust it rises now 
To loop the hat on Stella’s brow--- 
There join’d to beauty, wit, and science, 
It serves again a Belle Alliance. 

June 2d. Vy. 


A 


From the Literary Gazette, 


ErrrapPa For THE Hon. Taomas ERskIne, 
(now Lorp ERsKINE) WHEN HE SHALL BE 
PLEASED To DIE.* By THE LATE RicwarpD 

._ Batt, Ese. Written at Norta Court, 
Iste or Wien, 1793. 


ERE lies a man, who never lied before, 
A lawyer too, which makes the wonder 
more. 
In pleading subtle, but in lan clear, 
Strong without rage, and decent tho’ severe. 
Whose manly sense gave vigour to the laws, 
Whose — wit, from wisdom forced ap- 
ause 
Whose cage eye guilt shuddered to behold, 
Whose A, pro voice, made bashful merit 
1a, 
With nice discernment, sifting every matter ; 
Like honey, dropt his praise, like gall his 
satire, 
Firm to his purpose, steady to the end, 
No cm ‘a. bias, whom no frowns could 
nD 
The poor man’s advocate, the needy’s friend. 
When ae triumph, and when such mea 
ee 
Thy victory, O grave, is great indeed 1 





* N.B, The party at Norra Court agreed 
to write each ether’s epitaphs. | 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
ON BEING TOLD TO REMEMBER. 


* EMEMBER!”’ Yes, time shall not 
take 
Tiy image from my breast ; 
* Remember!” Yes, till life forsake 
That heart thou oft hast blest. 


“Remember!” Yes, when bright-eyed morn 
Brings joy to all but me; 

When fancy points where bliss was born, 
Then Ill remember thee. 


‘“¢ Remember !” Yes, at noon-tide hour, 
And when the dews of eve 

Embalm each fading transient flow’r, 
That smil’d but to deceive. 


‘¢ Remember!” Yes, when midnight-star 
Gieams on the ocean’s swell, 

And hears that voice, tho’ distant far, 
Which sighs to friends, farewell ! ‘a 


—— 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN ENGAGING 
CHILD UNDER THREE YEARS. 


BY Ropert RANKIN. 


H! why---the heart-rent parents ask--- 
Take the dear child so lately given ; 
E’er we could enter on the task 
Ofteaching him the way to Heaven ? 


Why was the link of love, oh say, 
isdom divine ! so early broke ? 
Why were the stem and tender spray 
Divided with so keena stroke? 


The parents listen---from the skies, 

Tn seraph tones and accents mild, 
A pure angelic voice replies ; 

Hark ! ’tis the spirit of their child : 


Dearest on earth! FE ne’er was given, 
But by my heavenly Father sent 

To teach, not to be taught ; and Heaven 
Receiv’d back only what was lent. 


Pure asa ray of heavenly light, 
I visited yuur earth’s abode ; 

And pure as angels, ever bright, 
Retori’d again to dwell with God. 


Then calm your sorrows, soothe distress, 
And learn of me the heavenly road ; 
Let purity your hearts possess--- 
The pure alone can be with God. 


The link of love, renew’d with him, 
Can ne’er again such frailty show ; 
And, in his Paradise, the stem 
And spray will live and ever blow. 


i 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


MY LITTLE ROOM. 


My HEN the hills are array’d iu a mantle of 
snow 
And the icicles hang on the bushes below ; 
When a a thedam forest the winter-wind 
owls, 
And the tempest with fury along the heath 
scow]s--- 


Secure from their rage, I sit near my fire, 
Perusing my book, or tuning my lyre, 


[vou 2 


Though the walls of a college have never 

coutin’d 

What philosophers tell me to say is my mind, 

Yet the wags, in theirwisdom, continueto call 

The lodging I dwell in---the Bacheldr’$ Hall. 

They're welcome to term it whatever they 
chuse, 

A cloister, a hall, or a seat for the Muse ; 

1 care not at all if it does but contain 

The sylphs which, they say, preside o’er the 
brain ; 

For then they would help me at that stupid 
time, 

When the thoughts will flow neither in prose 
nor in rhyme. 


For amoment, however, this hall I'll survey, 
And, like Hezekiah, my treasures display : 
Tho’ its stores are but few, yet still 1 am told, 
By those who vat ogee tae they are worth more 

. than gold; 
The lowest shall first be brought into view, 
(Whose beauty to keep, you must clean well 
each shoe,) 
’Tis a carpet, which never in Turkey was seen, 
Tho’ its colours are red, intermingled with 
green: 
In a corner there stands a box, which they say 
Is fill’d with the wealth of Newcastle each day; 
And near it a neat little grate there is plac’d, 
With fender and irons most tastefully grac’d; 
The list of my furniture soon I shall end, 
A table, a bed, and a chair for a friend, 
Is all I possess; except you'll allow 
The visions of Fancy realities now : 
Of these I enjoy a pretty good share, 
Tio’ Vm not cross’d in love, nor burden’d 
with care. 


But now - my treasures---they stand ona 

shelf, 

And seem more conspicuous e’en than myself: 

To give them a name weuld puzzle the elves, 

Tho’ booksellerscall them octavos and twelves; 

And some, which appear more toajestic insize, 

Are folios and quartos, and deem’da great 
prize. 

Tho’ shabby their coat, yet ’neath it we find 

What the pious would call a heav’nly mind. 

Here Ridgely appears, as dry as a stick, 

To prose oesy his pages would make us quite 
sick ; 

One really would think the good man was 
afraid 

Of breaking the law if an image he made. 

Next ‘‘silver-tongu’d Bates,’ whose soft 
flowing strain 

Invites us to listen again and again; 

And Oliver’s Chaplain, both turgid and grand, 

Whose language and thoughts can attention 
command, 

These si.gesamong many others are found, 

And some who have trodden on classical 
ground ; 

Adorning my hall, and giving a grace 

To what would be else Beessiate place. 


In this little cell secluded each day, 
My time rolls serenely and swiftly away; | 
And, the’ some may think it a very poor life 
To live so recluse, and not havea wile, 
Yet let them remember the converse I hold 
With the spirits of those whom Fame has 
eoroll’d, 
And, weighing the subject, then let them 
declare, : 
If the bachelor ought to be join’d to the fair. 
June, 1817. 
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